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HOW DEAD INJUN DID ITS DUTY. 


By ORME AGNUS. 


N my voyage across to New York 
last autumn in the Lucanza, I struck 
up a friendship with an elderly American, 
Israel M. Speader, who, he gave me to 
understand, had made a “ pretty tolerable 
pile” in the dry goods line at St. Louis. 
He had been “‘doing Europe” with his wife 
and two daughters, but, owing to pressing 
business, was returning home alone. His 
wife and daughters he “ guessed were 
gallivanting about the Highlands, Sir, 
yachting, and what not.” 

He was a typical Yankee in figure and 
speech, and had evidently made no effort 
to throw off his American pronunciation 
and very free-and-easy manner as his pile 
increased, much to the dissatisfaction of 
his family, he did not mind confessing. 
His had been an adventurous career, and 
it was not until he was close on forty that 
Fortune began to smile upon him. 

Of course, he wanted to know my busi- 
ness in America, and I told him truthfully 
that I was taking a holiday, but hoped to 
pick up materials for a book dealing with 
the mining-camps of the Far West before 
civilisation had crossed the Mississippi. 

He slapped my knee emphatically. 
“You ’re a lucky fellow, my dear Sir,” he 
cried, “‘to chip in with me like this. If 
any man on the American continent knows 
what it was like out West in the old days, 
it’sme. I’ve seen it, I’ve been in it, and I 
came out alive because I always had steady 
narves and as good a ‘shooting-iron’ as 
could be got. Look here: this is the 
identical weapon,” pulling a formidable 
revolver from his breast-pocket. ‘I’ve 
carried that little beauty for forty years, 
weekdays and Sundays.” 

For the next three days I listened with 
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interest to his experiences in the camps of 
Cow Valley, Dead Injun Gulch, Brandy- 
ville and elsewhere, and to his stories of 
adventures with road-agents, Indians, and 
white men, who easily surpassed the 
copper-coloured savage in devilish cruelty. 
The old man had the art of vivid and 
dramatic narrative, and he protested that 
he told me nothing for which he could 
not personally vouch. ‘“‘ Don’t think I’m 
trying to palm off the inaccurate on you,” 
he said. “I can swear to all of em, my 
dear Sir. It was a rousing time out West 
in the old days.” 

Of his stories of that wild life some were 
horrible, some romantic, some humorous, 
but all of them were entertaining, though 
it was the story of Handsome Wilmot’s 
wife that interested me most. My memory 
is too treacherous to reproduce his pictur- 
esque phraseology, and even if I could 
the story would lose much, as the tones and 
gestures of the narrator would be wanting. 

“‘Thisyer little incident, friend, hap- 
pened at that same Dead Injun Gulch 
I’ve been telling ye of. It’s a cureeous 
little story, but Dead Injun was a cureeous 
little place. It was flourishing at the time, 
the dirt being very rich, and there was 
some talk among the leading inhabitants 
of raising it to the dignity of a city and 
christening it after the first mayor we 
chose. But before we could agree on the 
mayor the dirt gave out all at once, and 
there was a rush to Crow’s Nest Gulley, 
where they were pulling out the gold in 
handfuls. 

“We’d a name, Sir, had-Dead Injun, 
fora lively spot—and a repytation wasn’t 
earned without some trouble at that time. 
I remember that three noted citizens of 
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Paradise Town got severely injured in an 
argyment on ‘ Dead Injun versus Paradise,’ 
and they had to be buried; which of course 
proved to Dead Injun that it was right, and 
that Paradise wasn’t a patch on it. 

“The popylation was more’n a thou- 
sand at that time, I should say; and the 
drinking and gambling saloons did a big 
business—a very big business. And till 
we elected a Vigilance Committee many a 
friendly argyment was spoiled by some fool 
chippin’ in promiscus with his shooting- 
iron in what was no consarn of his. We’d 
a repytation for doing it in style in Dead 
Injun, and we lived up to our repytation. 

“‘T don’t exactly call to mind now how 
Handsome Wilmot came to drop down on 
our littletown ; but I rather think it was 
because he was a little too advanced 
in his ways for Faroville. Faroville 
asked him to leave at short notice, with 
the recommendation that Dead Injun had 
a climate that would about suit him. 

“He was a bad lot, was Handsome 
Wilmot, and unholy cultured as we were 
at Dead Injun, we wasn’t tip-top enough 
for him. He was principallya gambler, 
but he’d been up to all sorts of 
devilment in his time, and he’d the 
quickest finger on a Colt of any man I’ve 
ever seen. The consequence was that 
he’d always the best of the argyment. 
The truth is, from the very first day he 
bullied us and cowed us, did Handsome 
Wilmot, and we were all feeling pretty 
sick at it. And to see him! He was 
always dressed like a gentleman, and 
very particular about his shirt front— 
just a slim boy to look at. He wore no 
beard or moustache on purpose, and he’d 
the very face of Innocence itself—only it 
was the Devil’s innocence—quiet grey 
eyes and pink and white skin and curly 
hair ; he looked as if he were meant fora 
cherub. That was Handsome Wilmot. 
Too good for thisyer world he looked, 
but the truth was it would need a pretty 
warm corner somewhere else to do justice 
to him. 

* We were a pretty gay crowd, what with 
Irish, greasers, and half-breeds; but we 
were bullied and no mistake. We never 
confessed it to one another, but the sweet 
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innocent was the leading citizen of Dead 
Injun, and he knowed it and did as he 
liked. What hurt us most, other places 
round knowed it too, and they said things 
as weren’t pleasant to us. Umbereller 
Billy of Paradise, he cursed us right and 
left for the biggest cowards and skunks 
west of the Rockies. Billy lorded it over 
Paradise something like the Innocent did 
with us, and one day he announced his 
intention of coming over to Dead Injun 
and making Handsome Wilmot ‘ feel sick,’ 
as we couldn’t do it ourselves. He was 
given a cordial invite, and on his way 
through to Cascade City a day or two 
later he stopped to argue with our boss. 
Poor Billy! he’d a quick finger, but it was 
the tenth of a second slower than the 
Innocent’s, and he succumbed. We had 
to bury him, as Paradise didn’t want him, 
dead or alive. 

“Well, at last it got so bad that, as 
freeborn men, we could stand it no longer, 
and we made up our minds to make the 
Innocent sing slower or clear out of the 
town. A meeting of the principal towns- 
men was called, and we had a good attend- 
ance, as everybody thought they were the 
principal townsmen. You see, Handsome 
Wilmot had gone to Cascade City for a 
day or two, and we were all bolder than 
we had been for some time. 

“*T°ll tell you what it is, gents and 
pards,’ said Jake Stevens, ‘thisyer Inno- 
cent has got to take a back seat in this- 
yer town. We’ve been a darned sight too 
easy with him, and it’s made him cocky. 
If any gentleman has anything to propose 
let him step forward and relieve his mind.’ 

“You see, Stevens hac been a holy 
terror in Dead Injun himself till Wilmot 
came, when he had to take the backest 
seat, and he couldn’t swaller it comfort- 
able. 

“Ira Yardley, one of our most reliable 
townsmen, got up next. ‘I have a pro- 
position, gents and friends all,’ he said. 
‘I propose we don’t lag behind any cussed 
city on thisyer continent, specially Faro- 
ville and Paradise.’ (Loud applause.) ‘I 
propose a Vigilance Committee. We'll 
speak friendly-like to the galoot, but we ‘ll 
give him to understand that free and 
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promiscus shooting is barred by the order 
of thisyer committee. It’s a disgrace toa 
respectable, popylated town like Dead 
Injun.’ Yardley looked mighty scornful, 
I can tell you, and it was a remarkable 
conversion, for he’d been one of the 
freest of free shooters hisself. 

“* We took it up there and then with the 
greatest en- 
thusiasm, 
as the re- 
porters say, 
and we 
elected a 
committee. 
Everybody 
was sO ea- 
ger to get 
elected that 
it looked as 
if the Colts 
would have 
to settle it, 
till Yardley 
ex plained 
that the 
committee 
would have 
to interview 
Wilmot and 
lay the pro- 
posals of 
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neighbourhood and a first-class managed 
city, and we weren’t going to have it. 

‘“‘He smiled his sweet innocent smile. 
“Who is going to stop it, gentlemen ?’ he 
asks, fingering his Colt very tenderly. 

“‘ Being young and foolish, I chipped in 
as nobody else spoke. ‘We are, Mister,’ 
says I. ‘This isn’t a case of every man 
playing for 
his own 
han d. 
We’re a 
Vigilance 


Com mittee, 
and we’ve 
the power 


to order 
your execu- 
tion. You 
see, it don’t 
come in the 
rules of fair 


fighting, 
don’t this 
business. 
After this 
once we 
gives you 
no warning; 
we shoot 
any time, 


from front 


the town or behind, 
before him. left or right, 
The job whether 
then was to you ’re 
get a full- awake or 
sized com- asleep. It’s 
mittee, and this hull 
it was rather town agin 
latish when one man.’ 

th e ful ] AFTER A TIME DAVE PRESENTS WILMOT WITH A TRACT “*Oh, I 
dozen had a ee see," he says 
been roped in. It was understood that slowly. ‘And who might your com- 


the committee could call on every able- 
bodied man in Dead Injun to serve asa 
Vigilant. 

‘**I was one of the committee, and as 
soon as Wilmot returned, we had an inter 
with him in Defoy's Saloon. He 
listened without a word while we pointed 
him as he was spoiling the 
repytation of Dead Injun as a healthy 


view 


out to 





mittee be ?’ 
“I chips in again, 
names. 


and gives him the 
‘ Thank you,’ says he, smiling so 
fine teeth. ‘1! shall 
remember you, Misters of the Committee 


as to show all his 
acts as one man I shall 

man, and if I've any 
with one of you | have it out with 
1 tive 


If this committes 


treat ‘em as one 


trouble 


any or all at any of you, back or 
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front, awake or asleep. Thank you, I 
shall remember that. You’re a fine set of 
skunks to be Vigilants, or anything else,’ 
he ' says, looking very contemptuous. 
‘Clear out, citizens of Dead Injun, and let 
a breath of pure air get in and sweeten the 
room.’ 

“It was highly amusing, I should say, 
to see us walking backwards like crabs 
till we got past the door, and then making 
a skip sideways, for Mister Innocent was 
playing with his Colt in a way as made 
cold shivers chase each other down a 
narvous man’s spine. I’ll not deny that 
he ’d the best of the argyment, but, for all 
that, we meant to have a show next time. 

“The next time, as it happened, wasn’t 
long in coming. Dave Peters called in 
Defoy’s Saloon one night the week after 
to look for Yardley, having some business 
with him. Dave was the quietest man in 
camp, and used to spend his time reading 
tracts. Wilmot was there, and in a devil 
of a temper, for he’d got nobody to play 
with. He asks Dave to have a drink, but 
Dave refused, and the Innocent begins 
sneering at him. Dave took it all quietly, 
as was his way, and after a time presents 
Wilmot with a tract he had by hin—‘ The 
Gambler’s Doom.’ That seemed to raise 
the dander of the Handsome One till it 
was as hot as hell-fire. 

‘“**You’re one of this danged fine com- 
mittee, you skunk! are you,’ asks he. 

“* Yes, I am,’ says Dave quietly. 

“«Then I’m going to wipe out your 
committee,’ says he, ‘and I’ll begin with 
your fool’s head.’ And with that he 
planted a bullet in Dave’s forehead, plumb 
in the centre 

‘Nobody spoke; and Wilmot gets up, 
yawns, and then walks out. ‘ That’s what 
I’m going to do with your committee,’ he 
says, turning at the door. 

** But for all that, he was skeert, and he 
slunk off at once towards Pineville. The 
Com. met, and calling for volunteers, there 
were about two dozen mounted men on 
his track. It was U.P. with him if they 
caught him, for their blood was up. Every- 
body liked the simple cuss that read tracts 
and carried no shooting-iron. 


“T couldn’t with ’em, having 


go 
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particular business at Cascade City that day, 

but I felt sure there were enough of the 
boys after him to let the devil out of him. 
I had to stop at Cascade City that night, 
but I was ready to take my place the next 
afternoon on the coach that ran through 
Dead Injun to Pineville, and I wanted to 
get back to hear what luck the boys had 
had. 

‘“*The coach was a little late, and drew 
up at the door of Cascade Hotel about 
four o’clock. The driver was a particular 
chum of mine—Jim Coster, the coolest, 
daringest devil that ever handled reins. 
I’ll give you a few incidents of Jim’s 
career later on. 

‘““He’d a lady, a young lady, on the 
box at his side, and he helped her down 
like as she was a princess. He’d his best 
gallantry manners on, I could see, had 
Jim, and when he was that way inclined 
there was no man as I knowed could touch 
him. ‘This way, Madam,’ says he, hold- 
ing his hat in his hand, and offering her 
his arm. ‘We do an interval of fifteen 
minutes or thereabouts here. Step in and 
rest, Madam.’ 

‘** He took her ina private room and sent 
one of the gals to her, and then joined us 
in the bar. He threw his hat down and 
dropped limp in a chair, like an empty 
sack, and had two full pegs of whisky 
without so much as a remark on the 
weather. We could see as Jim was un- 
common troubled and uneasy in his mind. 

““* Why, Jim,’ said one, ‘ bringing your 
wife this trip ?’ 

*** Who is it, Jim ?’ says I. 

“** Boys,’ says he with a sigh, ‘I was 
never in a deader fix in all my days. Here’s 
a young and pretty woman, such a good 
and innocent little thing as you read about 
in story books but never see in these parts, 
going to jine her husband at the holy town 
of Dead Injun. Boys, I’ve drunk more 
than I ever did before on this stage or I 
couldn’t have beared myself up.’ 

“«* Why, who is her husband ?’ says I. 

‘*«* Wait a minute, boys, and I’ll fix this 
yarn in proper order,’ says Jim. ‘She 
comes from some place down South, and 
she’s been on thisyer journey more’n a 
week. I finds her at Silverton this 
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morning anxious to get on to Dead Injun. 
Her husband come into these parts to 
make his fortune, she tells me, on the way 
down. The little innocent confided all 
her little heart to me about her husband. 
‘The best man that ever stepped ; he was 
too good for me, my dear Harry,’ says she. 
‘Oh, I cannot tell you, Mr. Coster,’ says 
she, ‘how good he’s been to me. He’s 


sent me money regularly, sixty to eighty 
dollars a month, and I’ve been living like 
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a lady while he’s been slaving out here. 
But he didn’t want me to come to him, 
because it was so rough, and not fit for a 
lady, he said. He’s written every week as 
regular as the sun shines. I wanted him 
to come home, but he said he was getting 
on so well that he couldn’t just yet, but he 
was just pining for me. And so I have 
come, Mr. Coster,’ says she, looking at 
me with tears in her eyes. ‘He’s a 
gentleman is my husband, and if he can 
stand the rough life, I can. Do you know 
the place—Dead Injun—Mr. Coster?’ says 
she. 
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“** Pretty well, Madam,’ I says rather 
shortly, not wishing to give my opinion of 
the holy city to a lady, and wondering 
however a saint like her husband had got 
stranded at Dead Injun. 

““*Then you know my husband,’ and 
her eyes looked as tender as a kitten’s ; 
‘the best and most handsome man you 
ever saw. He is really handsome, and so 
good. Wherever he might go he would 
be remarkable.’ 

‘** What might his name be, 
Madam ?’ says I. 

*** Wilmot,’ says she; ‘ Harry 
Wilmot—a tall man, with fair 
hair and light hazel eyes. 
You know him ?’ 

«There were twenty varieties 
of swear-words from thetwenty 
of us, but Jim waved his hand 
and went on. ‘ Now, gents, 
my narves be pretty strong, as 
you ’ll allow, but they weren’t 
working right at that minute, 
and I blushed like a school 
Miss when I had to pretend 
to sorter think and keep say- 
ing ‘Wilmot? Wilmot?’ as 
if I was trying to call him to 
mind. ‘I can’t say as I do, 
Madam,’ says I. ‘1’ma poor 
hand at recollecting folks.’ 

“*T thought that perhaps 
you would,’ says, she, looking 
down in the mouth a bit, but 
the minute after, she says, 
‘What sort of a place is Dead 
Injun, Mr. Coster? It’s a 
queer name,’ and she laughs as 
merry as a bird at the thought of seeing 
her man. 

‘I plumped in then for the biggest lie 
that was ever heard on this continent, and 
I gave Dead Injun a certificate of cha- 
racter. ‘It’s the leastest bit rough,’ says 
I, ‘ but it’s wholesome.’ 

«And I can tell Dead Injun,’ said Jim, 
looking very fierce at me as one of the 
leading citizens, ‘as it has to live up to 
my certificate while the lady’s in these 
parts or it will have to answer some to 
me.’ 

«Oh, I’m so glad,’ says she. ‘Just 
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fancy, I shall see him to-night! Won't 
he be surprised!’ 

‘Coster drained his glass. ‘And now, 
gents, and you, Speader’—to me—‘ you ’ll 
tell me what’s going to be done.’ 

“**Good God, Jim!’ I cried, ‘ haven’t you 
heard the news ?’ 

*** What news?’ heasks sharply. ‘ Mind, 
I’ve a tale to'rig up to her before we gets 
to Dead Injun.’ 

“I told him what had happened. He 
turned on me as fierce as a catamount, as 
if I were personally responsible. ‘Of all 
the infernal ijiuts Dead Injun takes the 
biscuit and swallers the tin,’ says he. ‘You 
are such a gang of chattering monkeys as 
to go and choose the time when this lady’s 
coming for your dod-rotted foolishness !’ 

‘It was hard on us, I told him, seeing 
as we knew nothing about the lady. 

“«*What’s going to be done ?’ asks Jim. 
‘It’ll break her heart if she doesn’t see 
him, or Dead Injun doesn’t know him for 
a saint. You double-blanked fools!’ 

“‘We considered a bit, and then it was 
arranged, at Jim’s suggestion, that I should 
take the speediest beast in the city and go 
on ahead to prepare Dead Injun. Jim 
undertook to dawdle with the coach. 
‘ Understand,’ says he slowly, as was his 
way when he meant business, ‘ if thisyer 
lady hears anything agin her husband’s 
character I’ll wipe out the hull place 
single-handed.’ 

**And he’d have had a good try at it, 
would Jim. 

“« Just as I was mounted the lady comes 
out, and I had a good look at her. She 
was a pretty woman, and no mistake. 
‘Oh, Mr. Coster,’ says she, smiling as 
sweet as sunshine on Jim, ‘I hope you are 
going to start soon. You know why, 
don’t you?" 

““*Cert’nly, Madam,’ says Jim, with a 
look round at us. ‘ We’re—we’re waiting 
for the mails, and then we’ll go along 
spanking.’ (‘Ride like the devil!’ he 
whispers to me.) 

“It wasn’t a bad piece of horseflesh, 
and I calcalate I did that journey in first- 
class time, if I didn’t break the record. It 
was about twilight when I galloped down 
the valley as if there were a prairie-fire 


behind me, but I saw there was a big 
crowd in front of Defoy’s Saloon. They 
set up a cheer when they saw me coming, 
a regular screech of a cheer. What’s up? 
thinks I. 

““As I came on ’em Yardley bawls out, 
‘You ’ve missed the fun, my boy; you’re 
in a tear of a hurry, but it’s too late. 
Congratulations, pard; we’ve done it, 
we’ve done it. Stand aside, mates,’ says 
he, grinning like a tom-cat out courting, 
‘stand aside and let him see it. Hooray 
for the Vigilantes!’ 

“They makes a lane, and I advances 
and sees the body of Handsome Wilmot 
lying there as stiff as a ramrod, looking 
anything but pretty, asa bullet had broken 
his nose to little bits. He wasn't Hand- 
some Wilmot any more. 

“‘ Yardley took hold of my hoss’s bridle. 
‘Come up with the skunk three miles this 
side of Pineville,’ says he. ‘He got the 
drop on us at first from behind a tree, and 
Jake Collins ’ll have to shoot with his left 
in future—his right’s clean shot off. We 
took to cover then, and got all round him, 
and in half an hour—well, it was that,’ 
pointing to the body. 

“‘IT was upset. ‘You infarnal fools,’ I 
cries, and my tongue did fly, you bet. 
They stared at me, and one or two looked 
mighty ugly, so I thought it time to 
explain, and I told ’em the tale. ‘It’ll 
kill the woman,’ says I. ‘ Dead Injun will 
have a mighty poor show, and Jim Coster 
means business.’ 

“Everybody looked pretty glum. ‘It 
beats me,’ says Yardley, and we followed 
him in and took whisky to think it over. 
*What’s to be done, boys ?’ says he. 

“*Aye, what’s to be done?’ says I. 
‘Time’s short; she’ll be here inside 
thirty minutes. For one thing, this corpse 
must be buried on the Q. T. We shall 
have to rig up a yarn as he died noble a 
week or two agone amid the tears of this 
hull community —the most respected 
citizen of Dead Injun.’ 

** * Yer hand, pard,’ says Yardley; ‘that’s 
the ticket. Who’ll spin the yarn ?’ 

“** You,’ we all says, ‘ being the chief of 
thisyer committee.’ 

** He didn’t like it, but it was his show, 
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and he says, ‘ Well, boys, God’s truth, I 
don’t like the job; but, for God’s sake, 
load me up with the details of thisyer 
melancholy incident, sharp.’ 

‘*We all lent a hand towards making a 
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tale that would stand, then we had a glass 
or two to steady us. It was dark when the 
coach came in, and we all went to the 
door to receive her, not quite as cool as 
brave Vigilantes should be, I guess. 

‘“*T jumped up beside Jim as soon as 
the coach stopped, and whispered as much 
as I could inside a quarter of a minute. 

“**Gents of Dead Injun,’ says Jim, ‘I’ve 
a lady here come to your respected town 
to see her husband. Do any of you know 
the gent? His name—let’s see, his name 
is Mr. Wilmot.’ 

“The lady got down. ‘Is he here—Mr. 
Harry Wilmot?” she asks. It’s God's 
truth, but her voice, so sweet and low, 
made all the boys feel kinder sick. 


“Tt was Yardley’s show, and we were 
glad it was. He looked kinder pitiful at 
us, but nobody leant a hand, and he steps 
up to her. ‘Sorry, Ma’am, he ain’t here,’ 
says he. ‘We wish he was. A kinder, 
honester gentleman never lived in thisyer 
town.’ 

*“* Oh, he isn’t dead, he isn’t dead ?’ 
she cries, and it made us feel kinder sicker 
to hear her. 

“*Let me take you into the hotel, 
Ma’am, and tell you what I know,’ says 
Yardley. 

‘* She began sobbing as Yardley led her 
in, and we goes to the bar. Jim couldn't 
stop, as he was late already, but he says, 
‘ Boys, I shall be this way to-morrow, don’t 
ye forget.’ 

“‘ After a time Yardley comes out. His 
hands trembled, and we dosed him with 
whisky without a word. ‘ Boys,’ he says 
at last, ‘of all the darned business I’ve 
been in, thisyer’s hell! Great snakes! 
it’s awful—and him lying dead not twenty 
yards away!’ And he piled on the whisky 
again. 

““*T told her,’ says Yardley, ‘as how 
he’d been the manager of one of the 
mines, the leading and most respected 
gentleman in the town; and how, when 
the rock fell and the two miners were 
crushed, he went to their rescue, working 
like a hero until there was another fall, and 
he got crushed hisself. He died like a 
hero, Ma’am,’ says I, ‘ and we buried him 
with the respect and tears of this hull 
town, and Dead Injun can make a show 
on occasion, Ma’am,’ says I. 

‘‘ She wept and sobbed for a long time, 
and I didn’t feel exactly comfortable. ‘ It 
was like him,’ she says at last, ‘ to sacrifice 
his life to save others. My brave, dead 
husband!’ and then she falls to tears 
again, and I comes away. z 

“*By and by she comes into the bar 
where we were talking. She was between 
us and the door, or there’d have been a 
record exit, you bet. ‘Gentlemen,’ says 
she, with tears in her eyes, ‘1 want to give 
you my poor but heartfelt thanks for your 
kindness and respect to my poor dead 
husband. I should like to see his grave. 
Will someone take me to see it ?’ 
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“We was all struck of a heap. We had 
never once thought of that, and could only 
stare at her; but, by good luck, Yardley’s 
wits were working, and he chips in while 
we were standing open-mouthed. ‘It is 
too dark now, Ma’am,’ says he ; ‘I’ll take 
you first thing in the morning. You’ll 
say Dead Injun did its duty by the tomb- 
stone, Ma’am.’ 

““* Thank you,’ says she, ‘I think—l 
think I’d better retire. It has been a 
great shock to me, gentlemen. Good 
night, and blessings on you.’ It did make 
us feel sick. 

“**We’re in a fix,’ says I as soon as she 

had gone, and somebody else wanted to 
know in the name of all that was fiery 
why Yardley had put in that embarrassing 
lie about the tombstone. ‘We’re in no 
fix,’ says Yardley. ‘I’ll see this through. 
All the members of the Committee will 
assemble at the Cemetery at midnight with 
the proper tools, and we’ll bury him. Three 
or four of you will come along of me now 
to interview Slypen and Jaggers. They’ll 
have to get a wooden tombstone fixed up 
by seven in the morning, or we’ll know 
the reason why, suitably painted and en- 
graved. ‘‘ Harry Wilmot. Aged thirty- 
three. He died for others.” How will that 
do, mates ?’ 
. “Well, we worked like devils that night, 
and it was done. When Bill took her out 
next morning there was a grave and a 
handsome tombstone — or tomb-board, 
rather—shaped like a cross, and looking 
very neat, though the paint was rayther 
sticky to the touch, and there was a smell 
of turps around. But she never noticed 
these little defects. 

“She elected to stay at Dead Injun for 
two or three days. The hull town was 
like a mothers’ meeting the whole time, 
but it was the quakiest time we’d ever 
spent, lest the truth should come out from 
some fool or other. But, thank the Lord! 
we got her off safe with Jim Coster. She 
was going to her friends at Springfield, II. 
We’d found nearly a thousand dollars on 
the corpse, and we made a little collection 
that made it into about three thousand. 
She wept as she bade us good-bye. 

“Jim Coster stopped the day but one 
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after on his way to Pineville. We felt a 
bit narvous as he emptied his glass in 
Defoy’s Saloon without a word. But pre- 
sently he turned on us. ‘ Boys,’ he says, 
‘I’m proud to tell you that in my humble 
opinion Dead Injun has done its duty. I 
won’t deny,’ says he, ‘ as the occasion was 
trying, and I won’t deny as I didn’t think 
Dead Injun had the spunk to do it. I 
congratulate you, gents, on a fine per- 
formance of public spirit on a trying 
occasion. I say thisyer: that no town, 
as I know, could have done it much better. 
I drinks prosperity to Dead Injun.’ 

‘* And then Jim walks out and gets away. 
We cheered him as far as we could see the 





‘¢ I DRINKS PROSPERITY TO THE TOWN 
OF DEAD INJUN.” 


coach, and you bet there was some whisky 
drunk that night. It was something to have 
a certificate like that from Jim Coster to 
throw in the face of Pineville, Faroville, 
and Paradise.” 
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EVENTEEN yearsago last August the 
country of the Netherlands and the 
House of Orange were made glad by 
the birth of a Princess, who was a daughter 
of William III. and his second wife, Emma 
Adelaide Wilhelmina Theresa, a Princess 
of Waldeck-Pyrmont. This was the first 
child of their Majesties, and proved, 
indeed, to be the only one; but by her 
birth a direct heir to the throne was pro- 
vided, and the people rejoiced accordingly. 
Hollanders, as a rule, are not enthusiastic, 
but here was an occasion which was much 
beyond the ordinary, and so the national 
trait of unmoved temperament of disposi- 
tion for once gave way, and festivity was 
the general order. Perhaps nowhere was 
there more rejoicing than at the Hague, 
the quaintly interesting city which is the 
political capital of the Netherlands, and 
the place where the little Princess first saw 
the light. 

Six weeks afterwards her Royal High- 
ness was publicly baptised, this ceremony 
taking place in the Williams Church in 
the presence of a distinguished congre- 
gation, amongst whom may be menticned 
Princes Henry and Frederick of the 
Netherlands, the Grand Duke and Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar, the Prince of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont, the whole of the Diplomatic 
Body, and the principal authorities of the 
kingdom. 

The baby’s parents were altogether 
devoted to her, and seldom went any- 
where unless she accompanied them ; 
but if there was one person more than 
another who was inordinately fond of her, 


it was her father; she was literally the 
joy of his heart, and he could scarcely 
bear her out of his sight. When the time 
came for her to walk and talk, her father 
continually had her with him in the 
Audience Chamber or in his private 
sitting-room, where she was an endless 
source of amusement with her baby 
chatter and her funny little ways. She 
would post her small self at one of the 
windows which commands a good look- 
out over the Dam (the busiest square in 
Amsterdam) and wave her hand to the 
loyal. Hollanders, who would invariably 
look up at her as they passed and give 
her greeting. Many and varied were the 
questions from the little Wilhelmina as to 
what went on outside; her inquiring mind 
wanting to know the why and the where- 
fore of everything she saw. 

I must not, however, omit to record her 
first visit to England; it was made when 
she was too young to know much of it, 
for she was only about twenty months old, 
the occasion being the marriage of her 
aunt to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Albany. 

At whichever of the royal residences the 
King and Queen might be staying, the 
little Princess Wilhelmina was a familiar 
figure in the neighbourhood, taking daily 
drives with her mother or her nurse, or 
riding on her shaggy pony. Sometimes, 
too, as she got older, she would be 
seen walking out in the streets with her 
governess, obviously interested in every- 
thing that met her gaze. Somewhere I 
have read a little incident of how on one 
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occasion she was noticed walking out in 
the Hague. ‘It is Christmas, and the 
royal family is in residence at the Hague. 
Although it is snowing slightly, a child 
dressed in dark-blue plush may be seen 
walking in the town by the side of a lady, 
a man-servant following behind. Every- 
one pauses to salute her respectfully, and 
some cadets make a hedge on each side of 
her path. She passes between these living 
walls, but almost without seeing them, for 
all her attention is absorbed by some 
children playing on a bench. Suddenly 
she perceives her guard of honour, tall 
lads, cap in hand, ready to salute her; but 
although she is very small compared with 
them, she is not at all afraid, and knows 
perfectly well how to return their salute, 
and is delighted at their fine uniforms.” 

Frequent journeys were made to 
Scheveningen, the Dutch Brighton, which 
is in close proximity to the Hague. Here 
the little Princess spent some of her 
happiest hours, busy with spade and pail 
on the wide expanse of the beach; enjoy- 
ing herself, in fact, in the same manner 
as did the hundreds of children who 
played around her. The drive out to this 
little fishing-village is through ofe of 
the prettiest woods in the country, leafy 
avenues of oaks, chestnuts, and elms 
running side by side, shady walks and 
sylvan retreats stretching away on either 
hand. Along one of these avenues the 
youthful Princess would drive her pair of 
ponies frequently as soon as she was old 
enough to handle the ribbons, and that 
was an accomplishment which she really 
excelled in at a very early age. Sometimes 
a visit would be paid to the Kursaal, where 
might be heard one of the finest string 
bands of Europe. 

I was once present when a very special 
visit was paid to this place; it was sub- 
sequent to the death of the late King, and 
Princess Wilhelmina had become Queen 
of the Netherlands. The occasion was 
the birthday of her youthful Majesty, and 
all Holland was celebrating it in jubilant 
fashion. Out at Scheveningen the rejoi- 
cings were on an extra grand scale, for the 
two Queens, mother and daughter, had 
signified their intention of being present 
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at the Kursaal festival and concert of 
national music. The village was gay 
with evergreens and orange flags and 
streamers, and the people were resplendent 
in ties, sashes, and head-gear of the same 
national colour. In conspicuous places 
the royal motto, “‘ Je maintiendrai,” was 
given due prominence. Shows and booths 
were erected not only on waste grounds, 
but in the avenues and boulevards of the 
Hague, and the population was out in its 
thousands. A grand review of troops was 
held, fireworks were arranged for, and 
everything that could be done was done to 
keep the natal day right royally. Special 
attention was paid to the little ones, for 
the youthful Queen had not then left her 
childhood’s days behind, and so was one of 
them and with them; therefore I was not 
surprised, in walking round the Lange 
Voorhout and other boulevards of. the 
Hague, to find that the majority of the 
booths had laid themselves out for the 
delectation of young Holland, cake and 
fritter-frying especially being well to the 
fore. 

By the Queen-Regent’s permission I 
have more than once visited each of the 
Dutch royal palaces, and so have had the 
opportunity of seeing the everyday sur- 
roundings of Wilhelmina—a Queen at ten 
years of age. A big gloomy pile of build- 
ings is the Amsterdam one, built origin- 
ally for the administration of law and 
justice, and for all functions connected 
with civic government. Here the two 
Queens only come for brief visits : just a 
round of receptions, a dinner or two, etc., 
stately, formal affairs, where the Dutch 
courtiers and burghers with the solid 
grim countenances characteristic of the 
nation assemble to render homage to the 
Queen-Regent and to see their future 
ruler, who is one of their revered and 
beloved House of Orange. Hope had 
almost died within them when the two 
sons of William and his first: consort had 
passed away one after the other; but the 
birth of the baby Princess had revived it; 
hence the girl-Queen is very dear to 
these reserved and taciturn people. 

Wilhelmina was about thirteen years of 
age when I first visited Amsterdam, and 
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more of a child than the offspring of many 
acommoner. From the Court state and 
intrigues she had been kept singularly free 
by the wisdom of her mother. Entirely 
unsophisticated in her manner, she had 
not acquired the air of premature woman- 
hood that so often distinguishes the 
precocious children of the age. Simple 
pleasures and amusements were still dear 
to her, dolls and other toys still held a 
large place in her regard. I looked round 
the Audience Chamber, where she had 
passed so many hours in her father’s 
company, and there, although Wilhelmina 
was only in Amsterdam for a few days, 
were toys, and to spare. A game had 
recently been enjoyed, and dolls had 
recently been nursed and played with— 
perhaps a make-believe school, wedding, 
or Court ceremony had been held, for 
some were in festive attire; and all were 
put down as though play had been suddenly 
interrupted ; battledores and shuttlecocks 
were thrown upon. the floor, however, 
while dolly—precious to all small maidens 
of whatever degree—reposed on the chair 
of state. One or two of these dollies 
looked eminently Dutch, though others 
were in the latest Paris fashions; there 
was one, however—which, if I did not 
mistake—was intended for a governess, 
for she was in prim plain black silk, with 
decorous cuffs and collars of lace ; around 
her were the doll - children of various 
sizes, with fixed attentive and placid 
countenances. 

By and by this room will be used for 
more serious purposes, for here the youth- 
ful Queen will hold her receptions after 
her coronation. It is a very handsome 
apartment, its walls almost covered with 
magnificent paintings. The small furniture 
specially made for the Queen when a child 
had not at the time of my first visit been 
removed. The Dutch palaces are not one 
whit behind those of any other country for 
richness of appointments. All the furniture 
of this particular place is in First Empire 
style. Certainly much of it here needs 
renovation, more particularly in the State 
rooms; but, doubtless, this renovation 
will be very wholesale prior to the coron- 
ation and its consequent festivities. 
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The Palace can boast of one of the 
finest ball-rooms in Europe, not only for 
size but for architecture. Its measure- 
ments are one hundred and thirty feet by 
fifty-five feet, with a roof over one hundred 
feet in height. The remarkable part of it is 
that it is entirely unsupported by columns ; 
wall, roofs, and floor are lined entirely 
with white Italian marble, the centre of 
the latter having a representation of the 
firmament in inlaid copper. On the rare 
occasions of a State dinner it is here that 
it takes place. ‘The private dining-room 
is known as the Hall of the Mosé. In it 
there are three very noted paintings by 
Flinck, Bronkhorst, and Jakob de Wit. 
This last is the largest painting known ; 
it extends the entire length of the room, 
and every figure is life-sized. The 
subject is ‘‘ Moses Choosing the Seventy 
Elders.” 

The throne—which is ready for its 
future occupant—is of course ‘an object of 
interest. Since the death of his late 
Majesty, it has been entirely re-hung and 
decorated, but has not yet been used, and 
will not be until her Majesty’s coronation. 
The actual ceremony will take place in 
the adjoining church, known in the Dutch 
vernacular as the Nieuwe Kerk, but 
homage will be paid and receptions held 
immediately after in this Palace ; then, for 
the first time, this throne will be used. by 
the young Queen. It is handsomely hung 
in crimson and gold, with lining of white 
silk. At the summit of the back of the 
burnished chair is a gilded crown, which, 
among other precious stones, contains 
some large amethysts. 

But what is particularly interesting just 
now is the opportunity cf, seeing the 
actual homes of the young Queen, places 
where she studies and plays, and where 
many things may be seen in which she 
has been wont to interest herself. One of 
these homes is at Soestdijk,”a secluded 
place some miles from Amsterdam. It is 
approached by a charming drive through 
the avenues of a pretty ‘wood, and is a 
long, low building painted entirely in white. 
It is not really State property, but was 
bequeathed to the -Queen-Regent by the 
late King. The house is surrounded by 
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beautiful gardens, and has at some con- 
siderable distance in the rear commodious 
stabling and a miniature farm, the latter 
expressly for the use of the young Queen. 
As in the case of the majority of Dutch 
children, her Majesty has received a very 
practical training, and is therefore quite an 
adept in dairy and farm management. 
This special one at Soestdijk is entirely 
under her own supervision, and every detail 
connected with it has for her the liveliest 
interest. The pretty ponies she drives are 
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perhaps of which is the immense painting 
of William of Orange at Quatre-Bras ; also 
may be seen a part of the flag captured at 
the taking of the Citadel of Antwerp, as 
well as some relics of one of Wilhelmina’s 
favourite heroes, Admiral van Speyk. 
There is much of interest to see in the 
house, but, of course, the chief attention 
is centred in the private apartments of 
their Majesties. These are particularly 
homely in appearance, and have a good 
display of Oriental china, finely worked 
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stabled here during the royal residence, 
and she is a familiar figure in the lanes 
around, accompanied by one or two 
attendants and her favourite dog “‘ Swell.” 

The interior of the residence is not at 
all stately and palace-like, but is just a 
comfortable and cosy home. The dining- 
room, or White Saloon, is the largest 
apartment of the house, and is particularly 
striking in appearance from its abundance 
of alabaster and Carrara marble statuary, 
all of the most beautiful execution ; while 
the crimson of the hangings, furniture, and 
carpet enhances the purity of the white 
ceiling and walls. The Waterloo Room is 
another fine chamber, the chief attraction 


tapestry, upholstery of art needlework, and 
quantities of curios of all descriptions. 
Perhaps the greater part of the young 
Queen’s happy days, however, have been 
spent at the Palace of “‘ Het Loo,” another 
of the royal residences, which is in a charm- 
ingly sequestered situation. This was the 
favourite home of the late King, and here 
he breathed his last. The nearest station to 
it is at Apeldoorn, a typical Dutch village ; 
one has to go through here and across a 
densely wooded forest for some consider- 
able distance, and at length the Palace is 
sighted. It is a fine looking and imposing 
building, standing back in a large quad- 
rangle which is made gay with flowers. 
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The entire place, though, is eminently 
Dutch in its appearance, and its in- 
terior, though thoroughly regal, is also 
extremely comfortable. Here the greater 
part of the young Wilhelmina’s studies 
have been carried on. In this respect few 
children could have envied her, for she has 
certainly had to work hard and persistently 
from her very earliest days. I suppose there 
is scarcely a girl subject in the country 
who has not enjoyed more fun and freedom 
than has their youthful Queen. To her 
mother has been left the entire super- 
vision of her education until she should 
have attained the age of sixteen. Her 
principal teacher—and, indeed, her con- 
stant companion—has been an English 
governess; but in the matter of education 
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history is really her favourite subject. She 
both plays and sings, but is not par- 
ticularly fond of either accomplishment. 
A great deal of time, however, has to be 
devoted to subjects which only those who 
are royally born have to acquire; such 
as the legal relations towards the 
several estates of the realm, constitutional 
government, international laws, and the 
various nice points which have to be 
observed in the relations of monarch to 
monarch. 

Every morning at seven o'clock the 
little Queen has always been in the habit 
of getting up, winter and summer, taking 
her breakfast at half-past eight, and com- 
mencing her daily studies at nine. About 
half-past eleven she would ride in the park 
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this lady has, of course, been aided by 


other teachers. Wilhelmina’s studies have 
been very comprehensive. She writes and 
speaks English, French and German, as 
well as Dutch, sketches and paints; but 


on her favourite pony; this park, which is 
really part and parcel of the forest, has 
been what one might term her playground. 
Then she has joined her mother at 
luncheon, this meal, until recently, having 
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been the little Queen’s dinner. After this 
her occupations have been varied, some- 
times a walk or a drive, either with her 
mother or a governess, at other times 
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dairy farming, cooking, and general house- 
keeping, all acquired in true childish 
fashion under the guise of play. She has 
a thorough kitchen fitted up here, which 
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games with her toys, or a visit to her little 


Swiss house near the Palace; but in any 
case there been more studies, the 
termination of which has been at about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

There is a large lake where she has 
learned to row skilfully, and where in the 
winter she may be seen thoroughly enjoy- 
ing herself in the exhildrating exercise of 
skating. Gardening, too, has been one 
of her favourite recreations, and the pretty 
corner reserved for her has been entirely 
under her own management. There is a 
large pigeon-house inhabited by hundreds 
of birds, the feeding of which has been 
an almost daily delight to the child-Queen, 
but she has always been passionately fond 
of birds and animals of all descriptions, 
delighting in feeding the fallow deer in 
the park and the swans on the lake, 
enjoying merry gambols with her dogs or 
good gallops on her various ponies. 

Her Swiss cottage, before mentioned, has 
always been a source of huge delight to 
her, and has served the purpose really of 
imparting practical instruction in the art of 
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she is competent to manage on her own 
responsibility. In the little room adjoining 
she has been in the habit of receiving her 
two or three favourite Court 
children, and her ladies-in-waiting, rega- 
ling them on little dainties and a variety of 
cakes which she has previously made for 
them. Whether the ladies or the children 
have most appreciated these dainties 1s 
not certain ; certainly the latter, as a rule, 
have not limited digestive powers ; perhaps, 
though, this would appertain to the more 
juvenile efforts of Wilhelmina rather than 
to the later almost professional perform- 
ances. There is one part of this Swiss 
cottage that would very much delight all 
children, for it contains such an accumula- 
tion of toys as is rarely or never seen outside 
a toy warehouse. About twelve years, I was 
told, these had gradually been gathering ; 
and there are some of all sorts, shapes, 
and sizes, many being very costly. The 
thorough inspection would bean interesting 
study, but one in which I had not time to 
indulge, having so many places to visit, 
and so much to see at each. 


cousins, 
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Very wisely, the little Queen has been in 
a great measure allowed to escape State 
functions ; at any rate, previously to attain- 


ing the age of sixteen. Of course, there 
have been occasions when it has been 
thought wise for her to make some public 
appearance. At one time she was what 
one might term “on view” for an entire 
week in one part of her country, going out 
every day to be the central figure in 
festivities which the loyal Dutch had 
prepared for her. Everywhere the quaint 
little towns were decorated, and the streets 
filled with queerly dressed people who had 
flocked in from adjoining villages; but, 
sad to relate, every day was wet, and only 
those who have been in the Netherlands 
during a cold season, which is also a wet 
one, can really understand the discomfort 
entailed. Day after day the people came 
up, despite the weather; but although it 
was fresh places and fresh people each 
day—and so for them was only the drench- 
ing of a few hours—yet to the little Queen 
it was a dreary succession of cold and wet, 
a continual round of drives in open car- 
riages and a return chilled and drenched 
from the long exposure. 

But all the outdoor ceremonies have 
not been of this desponding nature. I 
can give you a photograph of one which 
took place amid the brightest surround- 
ings, and was favoured with the most 
glorious weather. The place was in the 
Park at the Hague, and the occasion the 
presentation of new colours to some of 
her small Majesty’s warriors; and very 
proud were they to receive these flags 
from the hands of the young Queen. The 
troops are drawn up in position, the 
Queen performing the ceremony from 
the carriage, which carriage also contained 
the Queen-Regent. 

This brings me to the Royal Palace at 
the Hague, where the two Queens invari- 
ably stay for the season. Here the daily 
routine is of necessity somewhat varied, 
but the usual morning drive is rarely 
omitted, and here and there groups of 
people congregate in the quaint old 
Dutch streets waiting to see the Queen 
pass. Invariably the horses’ heads are 


turned towards Scheveningen, the place 
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where the aristocracy of the Netherlands 
congregate for the invigorating air and the 
sea-breezes. 

Wilhelmina’s emancipation from the 
school-room has now taken place, and 
governesses are of the past. Although 
not yet the reigning Sovereign, yet more 
duties will devolve upon the youthful 
Queen than she has had to discharge 
hitherto. Just now, however, the cares of 
a kingdom weigh lightly, and the State 
functions for the most part will be pleasur- 
able ones; but still, a different order of 
things has set in: her Majesty no longer 
appears in public with her hair down and 
short dresses—the former is done up in 
regulation manner, and the latter worn a 
womanly length. Her Majesty is tall for 
her age, of clear fair complexion, with 
blue eyes and fair hair; her expression 
is particularly bright-looking, and. quite 
free from the dullness which is somewhat 
a national characteristic. Wilhelmina will 
by and by be very wealthy—even for a 
Queen—for the Dutch have rich posses- 
sions in the East Indies, and a large 
fortune was left her by her uncle, the late 
Prince Henry. 

The Palace of the Hague was built by 
William II. on the site of a former hunt- 
ing lodge; the style is Grecian, the form 
a square centre with a projecting wing on 
either side. In the front is a fine eques- 
trian statue of William II., and in the rear 
some pretty but not very large grounds. 
The interior is superbly grand, the whole 
of the saloons being fitted in the most 
costly manner. Passing up the grand 
staircase, which is entirely of marble, the 
King’s reception-room is first entered, 
this is a regally magnificent apartment, 
fitted in electric blue and gold, and 
dazzling with gold relief decoration ; it is 
not in actual use for receptions, but will 
be when her Majesty receives after her 
coronation. In the next saloon there is 
much to interest, connected.as it has been 
with the child-life of the Queen. It is a 
pretty ball-room, and here she received 
her first dancing lessons, and here small 
dances have been given, attended by the 
children of the Dutch aristocracy. A 
small piano has done duty for music. 
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The parqueterie floor is exquisitely inlaid, 
the predominant colour of the hangings 
and furniture being crimson and gold. 
Beautiful Sévres china and other choice 
works of art are on mantel and pedestals ; 
and very brilliant is the entire effect when 
the three hundred odd lights illuminate 
the whole. Doubtless the children’s 
dances which have taken place here have 
been far more enjoyable to the child- 
Queen than will prove the State balls 
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these windows the child-Queen has often 
watched her mother go in State to open 
the Parliament, a duty which, of course, 
will fall upon her later on. Soon after 
her sixteenth birthday she made her first 
appearance in Dutch society as a grown- 
up young lady by being present for a 
short time at a Court ball, this being held 
in the large ball-room of the Palace. For 
this.occasion the two Queens entered 
together, the younger one not yet taking 
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which she must inevitably give later on, 
and the look back will be one of real 
regret for the unsophisticated joys of 
childhood. 

It was in this Palace that Queen 
Wilhelmina was born, and here a short 
time since she made her confession of 
faith in the doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church, a function which is of extreme 
importance in the life of a Dutch 
Sovereign. It was also the scene of her 
confirmation, which followed immediately 
after, in the presence of some of the 
highest of the Court dignitaries. From 


precedence of her mother. The State 
Ball-room is of the usual grand proportions 
and splendidly decorated, and there are 
numbers of adjoining saloons all of the 
same costly appearance; but the more 
private rooms are perhaps of greater 
interest, such as their Majesties’ tea-room 
and the private dining-room. 

The young Queen now dines with her 
mother in the evening, the mid-day dinner 
having been abandoned with schoolroom 
routine. 

Her Majesty has another little country 
home not far from the Hague, and reached 
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by driving through the King’s Park, a 
well-wooded park with thick undergrowth, 
pretty lakes and numerous shady walks 
and drives. The residence is known as 
“the House in the Wood,” and was a 
favourite home of Queen Sophia, first 
consort of the late King. The gardens 
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memory of her husband, Prince Frederick 
Henry of Orange. ‘The walls are entirely 
covered with paintings which are descrip- 
tive of the life of that Prince, but are 
allegorical. Nine painters, all pupils of 
Rubens, were engaged for four years in 
doing the work; it commences above the 
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in the rear are exceedingly pretty; the 
interior of the house being more especially 
noted for the fine display of paintings and 
other art treasures which it contains. The 
Orange Hall is totally unlike anything 
usually met with ; it has a lofty dome roof, 
and is octagonal in shape. It was built 
by a Princess of Solms, who was the 
grandmother of our William III., in 


door with the birth of the Prince, and 
finishes with a representation of his widow 
and daughters at his grave. 

This part of the Palace was erected in 
1647, but many of the adjoining rooms 
have since been added, and in them there 
is very much that is worth seeing. The 
dining - hall, for instance, shows some 
beautiful grisai//es on linen by Jakob de 











Wit, an artist who painted so exquisitely 
as to give his work the appearance of 


sculpture in relief. In the Chinese Hall 
the walls are covered with tapestry of 
Chinese rice-paper; and in the Japanese 
Hall and the Queen’s boudoirthe tapestry is 
of Japanese embossed needlework, silk on 
silk, all worked by hand, and more than one 
hundred years old. It was a present from 
a Mikado to Prince William V. For beauty 
of execution and for richness of material it 
is almost if not absolutely unique. The 
chandeliers in these rooms are nearly all 
porcelain, consisting either of Venetian 
glass or Dresden china, and are of 
the rarest designs. Small as the Palace 
is, it is a perfect little museum of art 
treasures; that, and its beautiful situa- 
tion, does not leave room for wonder at 
the great favour shown it by the Dutch 
royal family. 

Greatly to the delight of Hollanders, 
the young Queen is intensely patriotic ; 
more than a passing glimpse of this was 
apparent in an incident which occurred 
.on the occasion of her last visit to Eng- 
land. As will be remembered, the visit 
was of a private nature, but many Dutch 
ladies resident in England were able to 
call at the hotel where the two Queens 
were staying and have audience. One 
such lady the young Queen was con- 
versing with, and it transpiring that 
she was the mother of four little girls, 
her Majesty expressed a desire to 
see them, adding that, of course, they 
could speak Dutch. But the lady hesi- 
tated, and ultimately confessed that as 
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they had been educated in England, the 
acquisition of their parents’ language had 
not been imparted. Then the young 
Queen looked very grave, and said she 
thought that as they did not speak Dutch 
she, perhaps, had better not receive them 
now, but should they learn to converse 
in their mother-tongue, she on a future 
occasion would be very glad to see them. 
It was, perhaps, rather a severe rebuke, 
but all Dutch people would be intensely 
delighted at the patriotism which was the 
real cause of it. The sequel is that those 
children of Dutch parents have since been 
assiduously studying, in order that they 
may be able to converse with the Queen of 
their native land. 

Another special trait in the character of 
the Queen is her intense affection for and 
willing obedience to her mother, and I 
have heard many little anecdotes in illus- 
tration of this. Naturally, as a child, she 
felt the dignity of her position as Queen, 
and was inclined to be somewhat per- 
emptory in her manner; but her mother, 
with true tact, has eradicated much of this, 
and brought out all that is good and affec- 
tionatein her daughter,and now it seemsto be 
one of the chief desires of the youthful Queen 
not to take the first place in the kingdom 
at the expense of her mother’s retirement. 
Needless to say, the Queen-Regent is 
immensely popular in the Netherlands, a 
popularity gained no less by the wisdom 
with which she has ruled than the 
exceeding care and judicious kindness 
with which she has prepared her daughter 
for her future exalted position. 
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MISS EVELYN MILLARD. 


Photographic Study by F. Caswall Smith, Oxford Street. 
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WHAT IT MUST BE LIKE TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


APROPOS OF MISS 


HICH of us that has seen some 
reigning beauty féted by the 
crowd, or has gazed into some lovely face, 
and helplessly felt our lordship of self 
being mysteriously undermined, has not 
at some time wondered what it must be 
really like to be beautiful? One could 
imagine it delicious to hear at one’s 
approach the buzz of admiration or the 
envious sneer, to wield the conscious 
sceptre of sovereignty, to exercise an 
exquisite witchery. Yet, zs it all unalloyed 
joy? Often have I been on the point of 
putting this question to beautiful women I 
have been privileged to know, yet have I 
always refrained ; for, truth to tell, I have 
feared to learn, and have clung more 
closely to my illusions. 

When it is universally admitted that a 
woman is beautiful, she must find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to believe, even on the most 
venerable authority, that all men are liars. 
Yet, where is the woman, be she the least 
vain in the world, who would have the 
moral courage to set herself in opposition 
to the general approving voice—to say, 
‘“*No, I am not beautiful,” and proceed to 
do her hair unbecomingly, and wear ugly 
or even unfashionable clothes, in order 
to assist in dispelling what she believes 
to be an illusion? Does such a woman 
live? I think not. Would even a pretty 
actress, however gifted, agree, in the 
interest of her art, to make herself look 
positively plain if, in the very same play, 
she had no opportunity of proving how 
really attractive she was ? No; beauty has 
its obligations; if a woman be generally 
considered beautiful, or even pretty, she 
must at least tacitly acquiesce, and live up 
to the idea. 

A philosopher once said that he who 
should write the true story of his own 
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heart would give to the world the greatest 
book ever written. Yet what man dare do 
it, even in these days, when the garrulous 
autobiography may be /Ae book of the 
season? And if a beautiful woman should 
set down, with unaffected frankness, her 
actual sensations and impressions on 
realising the effects of her beauty as she 
goes her way through life, what a clamour 
of envious spite would be provoked! Yet 
what a book it would be! The most 
wonderful, the most fascinating, ever given 
to men—the Book of Beauty par excellence. 
Imagine the rush at Mudie’s !—a posse of 
police would be needed to regulate the 
crowds—the men eager to know what a 
beautiful woman really thinks about her- 
self—and them; the women anxious to learn 
to what extent one of their own sex had 
dared to “ give herself away.” But no 
woman would ever write such a book. 
And, after all, is it not betterso? Ifwe 
knew all, idealism would be impossible, 
and without ideals what would life be 
worth ? However a man may deceive him- 
self, how often, I wonder, is it a woman’s 
virtue, rather than the mystic spell of her 
personal charm, that inspires his ideal ? 
The mystery, the illusion, of beauty is 
everything. 

But, in wondering whac it must be like 
to be beautiful, happily one has not to 
think only of the Helens, the Ninon de 
l’Enclos, or the Lady Hamiltons of the 
world. On the contrary, may not one pay 
a deeper homage to a maiden Queen of 
Beauty, who has set before her a high 
ideal of sovereignty in the realms of Art 
and Womanhood? To be as beautiful 
and as talented as Miss Evelyn Millard— 
ah! what must /haf be like? A poet’s 
pen dipped in a rainbow were needed to 
paint my fond imaginings; yet, surely, 
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exceptional beauty like Miss Millard’s, 
beauty not merely of form and colouring, 
but of intelligence and of temperament, 
while being, of course, a dispensation of 
Providence for which a young actress 
might well be grateful, carries with it 
exceptional responsibilities. Unlike the 
beauty of the class that is chiefly, if not 
entirely, concerned with the conquest of 
man, it has, I believe, little or no value in 
its owners mind apart from her artistic 
aspirations, and, therefore, the wider its 
recognition, the greater must always be 
her effort towards histrionic accomplish 
ment. 

When Miss Millard first flashed upon 
the London public as a heroine of Adelphi 
melodrama, after a brief apprenticeship in 
the provinces, she could scarcely have 
been out of her teens, but her beautiful 
face, her musical voice, and her girlish 
grace, spoke to the people, and not a few 
there were who recognised that a new 
“‘ leading actress” had appeared, and had 
come to stay. And in some three or four 
agitating plays she carried the persecuted 
heroine sympathetically through many 
tribulations until virtue found its reward 
in the final act. Yet all this time Miss 
Millard, wearying of Adelphi conventions, 
while possessing her soul in as much 
patience as an ardent and ambitious young 
artist could command, was yearning for 
the opportunity to interpret a real woman’s 
soul, to give play to her sense of actual 
character. Eventually she said good-bye 
to the Adelphi and its heroines, and, while 
she was storing her mind afresh with Shak- 
spere and her contemporaries, as well as 
the dramatic literature of modern France 
and ancient Greece (in the original text), 
she awaited her opportunity. At last it 
came—but not yet in London. From the 
provincial towns there reached us reports 
of a new and beautiful rendering of the 
heroine of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s fine play, 
** Sowing the Wind,” and it was confidently 
asserted that a new actress of first-rate 
talent had been revealed. The justice of 
this eulogy was amply confirmed when, 
later on, Miss Millard appeared as 
Rosamund Athelstone in London. It was 
a beautiful performance, with tears in it. 
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Her artistic progress from this point was 
sure and steady, and the London critics 
began to reckon with her, for had she 
not taken the place of the popular Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell as leading actress at the 
St. James’s Theatre? Following that dis- 
tinguished actress as Paula Tanqueray and 
Dulcie Larondie, she won successes of 
her own, and later she brought her art and 
temperament to the “creation” of the 
passionate and unhappy heroine of Mr. 
Esmond’s play, ‘The Divided Way”—a 
notable assumption—subsequently reveal- 
ing a delicate sense of humour as the 
unsophisticated girl in ‘‘ The Importance 
of Being Earnest.” A very charming 
piece of acting as the Princess Flavia in 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” an imperson- 
ation which has not been improved upon 
by her successors, brought to an end Miss 
Millard’s two years’ engagement at the 
St. James’s—unhappily, just before Mr. 
Alexander began his Shaksperean adven- 
turing, for Miss Millard’s soul is ever 
drawn to the poetic drama, and she knows 
her Shakspere so well that she has actually 
edited a selection of readings from all his 
plays. However, during those two years 
Miss Millard had become one of the most 
popular actresses of the day, and her 
recent appearance in Mr. Tree’s company 
as Mdlle. de Belle Isle in ‘The Silver 
Key” has afforded her the opportunity of 
further advancing her position by a per- 
formance of singular charm and rare merit. 

As an actress, Miss Evelyn Millard 
should—in fact, must—attain very high 
rank. With a face of no ordinary beauty, 
a voice of rich sensibility, and a fine sense 
of diction, she possesses a temperament 
sensitive and emotional to a degree, an 
intelligence remarkably alert and sympa- 
thetic, and a mind well cultured, while she 
is an artist to her finger-tips. Her lovely 
eyes are truly the windows of a lovely soul. 

And still, without wishing to penetrate 
their mystery, it pleases me to wonder 
what it must be like to be beautiful like 
Miss Millard—to be the admired of all 
admirers. Perhaps I can imagine a fortune 
less felicitous—except that one must be so 
bothered by photographers. 

MALcoLm C. SALAMAN. 
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Photographic Study by F. Caswall Smith, Oxford Street. 
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UGUST would soon be over, and 

already the sun-scorched foliage 
had assumed a duller hue ere it mellowed 
into the glowing tints of autumn. Life in 
the country was at its height, its busiest 
season ; at every other time drowsy little 
station carriages awaited the arrival of the 
diurnal train; and even the station fly was 
continually requisitioned to convey sports- 
men to their various destinations among 
the manor-houses and shooting-boxes that 
abounded in the well-known shire in which 
our story is planted. 

Arklow Junction was the central point 
from which branch lines radiated to more 
convenient wayside stations for some of 
the coverts, and was itself the nearest point 
of rail to two or three. 

“Hallo, Fairbairn! Much happiness! 
I haven’t seen you since the joyful event,” 
cried a cheery voice from the window of a 
first-class compartment, and Myles Fair- 
bairn, who was awaiting the arrival of a 
friend, strode smilingly across the platform 
to shake hands. 

““ Many thanks, 
bound ?” 

‘* Greyhill Priory. 
the shooting’s over.” 

“Good! I hope you will.” 
the train moved on. 


Gifford! Whither 
I may see you before 


And so 
Myles Fairbairn of 
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Ascham Dean was a tall, smartly set-up 
man of about thirty, in whose face one 
read good-nature in large print, and few 
took the trouble to look beyond. Yet in 
the keenness of the eye and the firmness 
of the mouth, a closer observer would 
detect that nature which, placed in cir- 
cumstances of extreme peril, whatever the 
inward emotion, would rather die than 
show fear. He had only been married 
four months, and was in the midst of 
eager preparations for. his first shooting- 
party, to which was invited the chum of 
bachelor days, the Fidus Achates of college 
and afterwards, till Myles wooed and won 
Edith Chertsey. It was the arrival of 
Ted Holland that Myles Fairbairn now 
impatiently awaited. 

Sweeping round the bend came the 
train, and ere it drew up at the plat- 
form, down went a window with a rattle. 
A hand was waved. 

‘Myles ! ” 

“Ted!” 

In another moment the 
shaking hands. 


friends were 
The luggage, all but the 
sacred gun-case, was given in charge of a 
footman, and the two chums were soon 
bowling along in the dog-cart, smiling com- 
placently over commonplaces, and trying 
to feel that the old bachelor friendship 
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was unembarrassed by the matrimonial 
gulf which lay between them. 

** And how is Mrs. Fairbairn ?” 

** Splendid, thanks! ” 

** Good !” 

‘“* Ted, will you ever forget the night I 
got the letter which placed me in a position 
to speak to Edith without the risk of 
misunderstanding ?” 

‘“*No,” replied Ted, laughing heartily at 
the recollection. ‘‘I don’t think I ever 
saw a learned and sedate barrister fling 
himself about in such an exuberant fashion. 
But then I have never known one to have 
the same provocation.” 

“I dare say not. An instantaneous 
rise from four hundred a year to eight 
thousand reminds one of the celebrated 
kick referred to by my namesake, Myles- 
na-Coppaleen.” 

Thus chatting merrily over old times, 
they turned into the drive which led up to 
the picturesque front of Ascham Dean, 
recently purchased by Fairbairn, and 
placed by him upon a perfect footing as 
regards increased accommodation for man 
and beast. Not to emulate the eloquence 
of the auctioneer, we will merely add that 
new furniture, up-to-date appliances, and 
well-trained servants within, new stabling 
and an experienced staff without, bid fair 
to make invitations to Ascham Dean much 
sought after, especially when we remember 
that these attracttons were presided over 
by the szme gud non of a generous host and 
lovely hostess. 

In the hall the friends were met by 
Mrs. Fairbairn, who looked charming in a 


fashionable walking costume. Her beauty, 


great in itself, was enhanced by the 
delicate rose flush which mantled her 
cheeks as she shook hands with her 


husband’s friend, whom she had not seen 
since he stood best man at their wedding. 

A luncheon was just ready. The guests, 
nearly all of whom Holland knew, gathered 
round him with friendly greeting, and his 
eyes brightened as he bent over the fair 
hand of Dulcie Cameron, Mrs. Fairbairn’s 
pretty cousin, who had fallen to his lot on 
the wedding-day. 

After lunch an inspection of the stables 
was an imperative ceremony, which took 
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precedence of all others. In one were the 
carriage-horses and the young hostess’s 
old pony enjoying halcyon days of super- 
annuation, ease, and luxury; in another 
were the hunters, among which were Mrs. 
Fairbairn’s favourite mare and second 
mount, besides some half-dozen others, 
who looked steadygoers but with symptoms 
of good jumping powers ; while in a loose- 
box by himself was a magnificent white 
horse, all bone and muscle, who cast an 
evil eye round as resenting the intrusion. 

** Hallo! who’s this?” exclaimed Ted, 
in a startled tone. ‘ He looks like a goer, 
but, by George! dangerous.” 

‘* Yes,” remarked Myles slowly, “ he zs 
a goer.” 

“Is he yours, Myles? He 
looks in your line.” 

“Yes, he’s mine: a present from my 
father-in-law. Ill tell you all about him 
one of these days.” 

And Myles sighed. There certainly 
seemed little love lost between the hand- 
some but vicious-looking hunter and his 
owner. 

“Well,” remarked Ted, laughing at his 
friend’s lugubrious expression, ‘‘ they say 
‘you should never look a gift horse in the 
mouth,’ but I fancy you would find a dark 
secret there if the gentleman deigned to 
permit the inspection.” 

Next day the guns were out, and grand 
sport was the result. Everyone returned 
in high spirits, with well-filled bags 
and gigantic appetites, and dinner was 
partaken of with a relish seasoned by 
a continual flow of sparkling conver- 
sation and laughter. Later, the house 
resounded with music from the drawing- 
room, whence Dulcie Cameron’s sweet 
voice rose in delicious cadences, to be 
followed, by way of variety, by the 
tinkling of Bob Hartley’s banjo, which was 
almost drowned in the merriment caused 
by his comic songs. In the brief intervals 
the click, click of the balls told of an 
exciting contest in the billiard-room ; and 
amid the shadows of the palms, cast by 
electric lights, one or two couples whispered 
more or less earnestly in the conservatory ; 
till, amid a chorus of “Good nights!” 
“You'll never be up by seven!” “Call 


scarcely 
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me early, mother dear!” the guests sepa- 
rated for the night—apparently; but of 
course peignoir-clad figures glided to 
exchange confidences in each other's 
rooms ; and one or two late birds lingered 
over a final whisky and soda in the smoke 
or billiard room. 

Myles beckoned Ted into his particular 
den ; and having supplied their wants 
from the Tantalus, and with cigars in full 
blast, they lounged in comfort in opposite 
arm-chairs. 

“It has been a glorious day,” said Ted 
heartily, “‘and a jolly evening. I never 
met a more harmonious party.” 

“Thanks,” said Myles; ‘I am careful 
in the selection of my guests.” 

There was a pause. 

‘‘Now, about the ‘gift horse,’ Myles ? 
What do you call him ?” 

“*Cambyses!” Myles replied shortly. 

‘“‘He was a tyrant, wasn’t he?” Ted 
asked. ‘‘ Killed his brother and a few 
others. I say, Myles,” he added, laughing, 
‘do you believe in the Pythagorean 
theory °” 

“I might do,” said Fairbairn gloomily. 


“« The present representative wouldn’t stick 


at a trifle. 
of it, Ted. 


I may as well makea clean breast 

Not to make a pun, nor to 
jest on a serious subject—that horse is a 
nightmare to me. Help yourself to more 
whisky when you want it, the cigars are 
at your elbow; for you have a long yarn 
to listen to.” 

“Thank you. 
Fire away!” 

Ted settled his feet on another chair, 
leaned back, and waited. 

“You remember my first meeting with 
Edith Chertsey, Ted, at Lady Struthers’s 
small dance?” began Myles earnestly. Ted 
nodded. ‘‘I think—in fact I know—I 
fell in love with her straight away. I 
remember my logical-mind, upon which I 
used to pride myself, deserting me utterly 
after a few words of introductory conver- 
sation with her ; and, like the veriest boy 
in love, I detested old Lord Scarbold and 
Marmy Forres, who danced attendance 
on her. You see, my luck hadn’t come 
then, Ted, so that I felt I must worship at 
a distance.” 


I’m quite comfortable. 


HORSE. 


“‘Hasten on, my love-sick Strephon,” 
Ted broke in, waving his cigar theatrically. 
‘“‘Former confidences have put me in 
possession of all your hopes and fears; 
and I must, in justice to you, add that 
the sudden acquisition of wealth merely 
seemed to make you jubilant as a means 
to a much desired end.” 

“Well, I will not bore you with that 
story, but come at once to my last circuit 
work. Though I had never spoken to 
Edith, there was a sort of understanding 
between us, and the very day before I 
started I had a note of invitation from 
Squire Chertsey to come down for some 
hunting. In it was a clause evidently 
inspired by Edith herself, which informed 
me that his daughter was keen on the 
sport and a daring horsewoman. And it 
is true, she is. I sometimes tell her that 
I think she estimates all men by their 
equestrian abilities.” 

“I suppose,” remarked Ted, ‘‘ had she 
lived in mythological times, she would 
have given her heart to a centaur.” 

“I know,” continued Miles, ignoring 
the interruption, ‘‘ that my heart sank into 
my boots when I read the letter, for I am 
not a daring horseman, as you know, 
whether from infrequency of opportunity 
or constitutional nervousness I can’t tell. 
I enjoy a spin on a safe mount, and can 
negotiate an easy jump, retaining my 
equilibrium with a tolerable grace; but 
though I would funk at nothing if actually 
put to it, I don’t seem to have the nerve 
for a straight headlong flight across 
country, over unknown obstacles leading 
to unknown terrors on the further side. 
Now, Sir Marmaduke Forres I knew to be 
a fearless rider; as were one or two 
others whose hopes Edith’s marked prefer- 
ence for me had considerably damped. 
They would all be at Chertsey Lodge, and 
the knowledge of the comparatively poor 
figure I should cut in the field, and the 
possibility of Edith’s partiality veering 
round to some more accomplished eques- 
trian, raised a horrible uncertainty in my 
mind which made me miserable. 

“I see,” suggested Ted. ‘You began 
to imagine that her partiality for you 
might be based on your superior waltzing, 
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and therefore it might be superseded by 
an infatuation for the straightest rider. 
You are modest, indeed!” he added, 
laughing. ‘‘ That argument trusted home 
might make you jealous of the highest 
average in batting, the compiler of the 
biggest bag, or the winner of the Diamond 
Sculls.” 

‘*You may laugh as you like, Ted, but 
it was no joke to me then, I can tell you. 
I thanked my profession for keeping me 
engaged till Christmas, by which time I 
earnestly prayed that frost might have set 
in, and that my visit, which was fixed for 
that festive season, might pass over in 
pleasant skating parties, at which I should 
be quite at home.” 

‘““Unselfish Myles!” 
under a cloud. 

‘Early in December the thermometer 
suddenly fell; my spirits proportionately 
rose, and I could have hugged everybody 
who prophesied cheerily, ‘We shall have 
a real old-fashioned Christmas!’ On the 
twentieth it was holding fast, but during 
the night it let go, and the twenty-first 
was wet and mild. The twenty-second 
was dry and milder. When I arrived at 
Chertsey Lodge on the twenty-third I was 
just in time to be welcomed by the return- 
ing sportsmen, who politely expressed their 
regret that I had missed such a perfect 
hunting day and such a glorious run. 
Edith seemed particularly disappointed. 
‘Never mind, my boy,’ exclaimed the 
genial Squire, seizing my hand, ‘ we have 
a bye to-morrow, and you shall ride 
Cambyses !’” 

“How kind! Was the number of 
suitors becoming inconveniently large ?” 
asked Ted irreverently. 

Myles smiled grimly for answer and 
continued: ‘‘] thanked him with an 
admirable show of enthusiasm; but after 
dinner I learned to my horror from one 
and another that Cambyses was afflicted 
with an ungovernable temper, and, with a 
mouth of iron, followed the hounds on a 
bee-line like a mad dog. No obstacle 


Ted murmured 


seemed to deter him, and his own way he 
would take in spite of coaxing or coercion. 
I must confess this intelligence gave me 
the greatest uneasiness—a disagreeable 
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sensation which grew stronger and stronger 
as the evening wore on. It seemed strange 
to me that the Squire, the soul of kindness 
and the keenest of sportsmen, should 
mount a guest, of whose powers he knew 
nothing, on what appeared to be a 
‘wrong ’un.’ For all he knew, I might 
be killed, or, looking at the matter 
selfishly from his point of view, I might 
be carried to his house to be nursed there 
for six months with concussion of the 
brain. It never occurred to me, what was 
absolutely the case, that Marmy Forres 
and a few others, out of pure mischief and 
with utter heedlessness of consequences, 
had been giving me an enormous reputa- 
tion for horsemanship. ‘ Ride anything, 
negotiate anything,’ was what they said. 
But it was painfully borne in upon me 
that in my anxiety to stand well with 
Edith I had exhibited an exaggerated 
enthusiasm in her presence, and indicated 
an exaggerated prowess to the Squire over 
his port. Thiswhirled and flashed through 
my mind till, when I retired to my room, it 
was only to pass an almost sleepless night. 
Like Eugene Aram in Hood’s poem— 
All night I lay in agony, 
From weary chime to chime, 

and when I did doze my dreams were 
worse than my waking thoughts. With 
dawn my nerve came back, and I deter- 
mined desperately to do or die.” 

“Bravo!” Ted interpolated, and lighted 
another cigar. 

‘*T was early astir, and went round to see 
the horse. His appearance and his greet- 
ing closely resembled that which you saw 
yesterday. The conversation between the 
stable-boys, maintained in stage whispers 
rendered purposely audible to me, was the 
reverse of reassuring; but I took a liberal 
percentage off the character they gave 
him, as I was aware of their impish delight 
in trying to frighten a stranger. After 
breakfast the horses were brought round, 
and I had the honour of assisting Edith 
to mount; the others were quickly in the 
saddle, and I was conscious that they 
watched me approach Cambyses with 
singular interest. I walked firmly up to 
him, as a soldier might to the cannon’s 
mouth, or a callous criminal to the scaffold. 
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Laying my hand firmly on the pommel, I 
placed my foot in the stirrup, when he 
swerved, and I was forced to give three 
undignified hops before I could make my 
spring. I did so, however,and to my surprise 
found that although inclined to waltz a bit, 
he was by no means unmanageable.” 

“So far so good!” Ted interjected to 
fill up a pause. 

“Well, we all trotted off together to 
the meet, which was close handy. He 


gazed a trifle wildly at the crowd of 


horses and vehicles, but beyond an 
occasional snort behaved admirably. But 
when the hounds arrived and he heard 
their voices he commenced a series of 
gymnastics that was alarming in the 
extreme. The first figure of his pas seul 
was circular, with a flourishing tail accom- 
paniment, which speedily procured for him 
a sufficiently spacious ring for the rest of 
his performance. Next he stood stockstill, 
and from the poise of his head it struck me 
that he must be giving an imitation of 
Napoleon’s Arab ‘Désiré’ in one of 
Meissonier’s pictures. It then occurred 
to him that if he must hunt with that pack 
it behoved him to inspect them, for he 
moved at a most deliberate pace, ignoring 
all attempts on his mouth, towards the 
spot where hounds twinkled around the 
horses of Master and Huntsman. As he 
approached, the Master gave the signal, 
and away we went to the covert-side. His 
uneasiness at this moment seemed as great 
as mine, but from a different cause ; but in 
this same uneasiness consisted the only 
sympathy between horse and rider that 
day. In went hounds briskly, but the 
covert was drawn blank, and a move was 
made. Cambysesseemed surprised, stopped 
dead again, and then, after a little per- 
suasion, started at a fast trot, passing 
determinedly all and sundry till he reached 
the head of the procession as though to 
see what was wrong. I observed most 
people fought shy of him, or me, or both. 
Presently I found myself beside the Squire, 
who turned angrily on me for pressing on 
him; but when he saw who it was he 
seemed to know the: why, and asked, with 
a smile, ‘ How do you like him ?’” 
““That was awkward,” said Ted. 
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‘Luckily, before I could reply, Cambyses 
began his second performance of the fas 
seul, and my attention was fully occupied. 
Next moment came the glorious music of 
the pack, and a loud prolonged view 
holloa, and an unusually large fox broke 
on the further side and appeared running 
straight as a die across the meadowlands, 
the hounds fairly screaming after him.” 

Ted was only restrained from a ringing 
“Tally-ho” by the lateness of the hour. 

““Away went the field helter-skelter in 
the usual fashion ; mounts of all kinds dis- 
entangling themselves from the line of 
vehicles which streamed along the roads; 
a small spot of red in the distance indi- 
cating the first flighters, while in every 
meadow around were scattered the careful 
ones, looking for gaps and gates after the 
well-known style.” 

‘‘I know, I know!” interrupted Ted 
impatiently. ‘“‘Come to Hecuba’—I 
mean Cambyses—what of him and you ?” 

**T’ll tell you,” resumed Myles, rising 
and leaning over to the Tantalus, ‘but 
first let me fill up another drink; the 
thought of it makes my throat dry.” 

As soon as the swish of the soda 
subsided and Myles had lubricated, he 
went on: 

“*Cambyses stood like a statue and let 
the whole field go, and we were abso- 
lutely alone; he pricked up his ears and 
listened to the yelping growing fainter 
and dying away, when suddenly, on a 
slanting meadow nearly a mile away, he 
viewed the pack and went. I went with 
him. He seemed to take each of the first 
two hedges in his stride. As we flashed 
past the stragglers, I heard shouts of 
astonishment at the pace, but I couldn’t 
check it In front of us was a topper, with 
half a dozen riding about, looking for a 
gap. I thought, ‘Lord, save me, is he 
going for this?’ and set my teeth. He 
went straight at it without hesitation ; 
took off almost perpendicularly, and 
arrived like an equine miracle in the 
fallow field beyond.” 

“Well done!” from Ted. 

“The fallow he seemed to take like 
turf, and, upon my word, though I 
wouldn’t go through it again for a lot, I 
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found myself catching the exhilarating 
infection from the brute. I felt my blood 
whirling through my veins, and a reck- 
lessness such as must come over one in a 
cavalry charge possessed me. I was so 
much engaged with my steed that I had 
lost the hounds, but Cambyses seemed to 
know, for he bent to his right and set off 


again at the same killing pace. When a 
few minutes after we sighted them 
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followed : her light agile mare caught us 
up on the side of a hill, the steepness of 
which compelled even Cambyses to slacken 
his pace. ‘Thank you so much,’ she 
called. ‘It was splendid. You negotiated 
that like a bird. Is not Cambyses a 
darling?’ I found myself replying in the 


affirmative with some heartiness, for had 
he not refrained from breaking my neck, 
and raised me fifty per cent. in Edith’s 








HE COMMENCED A SERIES OF GYMNASTICS THAT WAS ALARMING IN THE EXTREME. 


again, we found ourselves amid a vastly 
diminished field, conspicuous among 
whom were the Squire, Forres, and, need 
I add, Edith. As we came on a stiffish 
post and rails, I found the fair lady 
in difficulties: her mare had refused. 
On my approach, she cried, ‘Give me 
a lead, Mr. Fairbairn!’ and _ circled 
round me. I smiled as I replied, 
‘With pleasure!’ I could not possibly 
help acceding to her request. It was 
lucky for me she did not ask me to stay 
with her. Over we went, and over Edith 





estimation? At that moment the joyous 
yelping of the pack told of a kill just over 
the brow. We were right among it, and 
Edith had the brush you see, with the 
mask and pads, just above you there.” 

** All’s well that ends well!” Ted quoted 
sententiously. 

“Yes, that was practically the end of 
that day’s sport. Congratulations poured 
in on me, and that evening I formally 
proposed to Edith and was accepted. That 
night, to my satisfaction and to the 
growling dismay of the others, a frost 
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set in, which lasted till the termination 
of my visit.” 

“So ends it!” laughed Ted. 

“No, it doesn’t,” replied Myles lugu- 
briously. ‘“‘ That’s only the beginning. 
On our return from our honeymoon, when 
Edith and I went out to look over the 
stables, there stood Cambyses, a surprise 
present from my father-in-law.” 

A loud burst of laughter was all the 
sympathy Ted Holland could accord his 
friend. 

“It’s no laughing matter, Ted, I tell 
you,” cried Myles almost angrily. ‘I 
have to ride the brute this season.” 

“It zs awkward,” responded Ted, trying 
to look serious. ‘You can’t sell him 
because he’s a present, and you can’t 
neglect him because he’s a present from 
your father-in-law, and,” he added, 
teasingly, ‘‘it would scarcely do to poison 
him.” 

“Poison him! Heavens, no!” cried 
Myles, fairly roused. ‘1’d rather break 
my neck any day than compass the death 
ofa good horse, whose main fault, in my 
eyes, may be that he is too good for me.” 

‘““Good old Myles, I was only joking. 
I'll tell you what. Make friends with him. 
You know what he can do, and respect 
him. He knows what you have done, and 
respects _you, though he has a queer way of 
showing it.” 

“By Jove, that’s a good idea! I’ve 
never taken any notice of him since that 


day. I’ll begin to-morrow. Thanks, 
Ted. Good-night.” 


**Good-night, old man.” 
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Upon the breaking up of the shoot, the 
caums did not meet again till the hunting 
season was well advanced, when Ted 
Holland came down to lead the fair Dulcie 
Cameron to the altar. She being an 
orphan, was married from her cousin’s 
place, Ascham Dean, Myles giving her 
away and pretty Mrs. Fairbairn fussing 
round the bride with all the matronly 
dignity and experience of a few months’ 
wife. 

“Well, how did it work, Myles?” 
almost Ted’s first question. Myles quite 
understood “it” to mean Cambyses, and 
replied heartily: ‘Splendid! Splendid! 
You remember we had progressed some- 
what before you left. Well, we soon came 
to understand one another, and now are 
devoted. I took him out cub-hunting, 
and put him on his honour, letting him 
have his own way. He has never made a 
false step, and if we ever come to grief I 
am confident he will be the most hurt, dear 
old chap!” 

“To think of Cambyses, horse or man, 
being a dear old chap!” exclaimed Ted, 
and they both laughed. 

* % * * 

‘Myles Fairbairn is now the beloved, 
admired, and respected Master of the 
shire Foxhounds, and away in front of 
the field you may see a graceful lady riding 
straight on a chestnut mare, while as near 
her as his duties will permit rides the 
M.F.H. on a magnificent white hunter, 
which bears a remarkable resemblance to 
Cambyses, once so much feared and hated. 
as a “‘ Gift Horse.” 
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MARY, THE SHERIFF’S DAUGHTER. 


See “ Robin Hood and His Merry Men.” 
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THE SHERIFF’ 


HERE had been guests in the hall. 
Mary had worn that cote of cendal, 
with the border of golden flowers that she 
had worked upon it. Her black’ hair had 
been prisoned in a net of gold thread and 
hidden with a coverchief. She had looked 
beautiful but shy in the presence of such 
great company. My Lord the Abbot had 
aired a Latin quotation, a compliment 
upon her appearance. 

Throughout supper she had said but 
littie, but she had listened most intently, 
for all down the long table had echoed 
the name of Robin Hood. Then when 
the feast was over, and to each the basin 
and ewer had been handed, the minstrels 
had been brought in. While the noise 
and the laughter increased, and the 
tumblers went through their antics, and 
the sound of merry song and harp and 
viol rang through the hall, Mary and some 
others had passed out into the garden. 

The Sheriff had a large and beautiful 
garden. On the southern and western 
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walls the young peaches were now swell- 
ing. Sweet herbs grew in little rectangular 
beds, fenced all about with a green lattice- 
work of two spans in height. On the 
upper lawn the fountain played, the clear 
water falling gently from fair grim heads 
into the marble basin. Ina group together 
stood fine old quince-trees, their boughs 
interlacing, crossing, and recrossing, as 
do the boughs of no other tree of 
the garden. From them, and from every 
shrubbery and avenue, the blissful birds 
sang out Mary walked 
apart in an alley of close-clipped yew, 
and recalled all that she had heard at 
supper. Robin was in Sherwood, and it 
was dangerous to take the road there by 
night; even by day, with a number of 
men-at-arms at one’s 
might happen. 


their vespers. 


back, some evil 
Twelve days before, the 
cellarer, riding home with the rents of an 
outlying manor, the property of the Abbey, 
had been set upon and his train dispersed, 
and every silver penny that he carried 
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taken from him. Of open robbery and of 
offences against the King’s vert and 
venison there was as sad record; and 
still darker was the story how one bold 
keeper had sworn to have the outlaw’s 
life, and had been found at dawn lying 
across a forest path, with an arrow through 
his heart. It was little wonder that my 
Lord the Abbot had accepted the Sheriff's 
hospitality for the night ; to pass Sherwood 
Forest at noon was risk enough. 

And as she thought of these stories, she 
made up her mind and set herself a strange, 
new task. ‘‘ To-morrow,” she said to 
herself, ‘“‘I will give all these cowards a 
lesson. For as they rub the sleep from 
their heavy eyes in the morning, I will 
show them that feather of the golden 
eagle that Robin wears in his cap.” For 
that night she purposed to ride into the 
forest secretly and alone. It was a mad 
escapade, planned half in bravado and 
half in recollection of that night of the 
new moon when she had wished that she 
might meet with Robin Hood. She knew 
well that there were other dangers in the 
forest than the dangers of robbery and ill- 
treatment by the outlaw and his band. 
But danger—it was the charm of her 
adventure. 

She arranged everything carefully. It 
was easy enough, for she needed nothing 
more than the silence and fidelity of the 
lout that had the charge of her palfrey, and 
on that she could with safety depend. She 
had the priceless gift, the power to win the 
love and loyalty of all manner of people. 

* * * * 

Supper had been, as usual, at five o’clock 
in the afternoon. By nine all in the Sheriff’s 
great manor-house had gone to rest, and 
Mary was alone in her chamber. It was 
very small, and on this night it was almost 
the only room in the house in which there 
was but one bed, for the guests had chanced 
to be many. The bed was low, covered 
with a fur-bordered counterpane ; tapestry 
hung on the wall at the head of it, and at 
the foot was a hutch of carved oak, that 
served both as a seat and a treasure-chest. 
In two opposite corners of the room 
perches hung from the ceiling. On one 
her favourite merlin sat; the other, which 
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was somewhat larger, served as a wardrobe. 
The floor was strewn with clean rushes 
mingled with a scented herb. The whole 
was faintly lit by one candle, stuck on an 
iron spike fastened to the wall. Mary 
took from the treasure-chest a dagger of 
Damascus that a knight had brought back 
with him from the Holy Land and a round 
mirror of polished metal. She tried the 
edge of the dagger. ‘‘I am armed,” she 
said as she laid it aside. Then she took 
up the mirror and held it in the candle- 
light. She gazed into it long and ardently, 
and sawthat she was very beautiful. ‘‘ Nay,’”” 
she said, ‘‘ since God has thus made me, 
I am twice armed.” And her face was 
the face of a happy woman. 

She knelt and said her prayers, and 
undressed, and, putting out the candle, 
slipped all naked into bed. Soon she fell 
asleep. 

Then came the moonlight through the 
deep narrow window. The silvery shaft 
fell across the foot of her bed, and began 
to creep slowly upward. Now it touched 
her round arm and soft white shoulder ; 


now it rested on her firm chin and parted 


red lips. At last, an hour before mid- 
night, it fell upon her closed eyes, and 
immediately they opened and Mary was. 
awake again. She had counted that the 
friendly moonlight would wake her at 
that hour. She had placed everything ready 
beforehand, and dressed herself quickly 
and noiselessly in the darkness. Then 
she slipped the dagger into her girdle, 
opened the door and stole out. Her 
chamber led into the soler, the large 
upper hall. Many slept there, but they 
slept soundly, for the Sheriff’s wine was 
potent, and Mary’s light footfall disturbed 
none of them. From thence an outer 
stair led down into the garden; under this. 
stair on piles of straw slept certain of the 
serving-men, but these, too, she passed in 
safety. Then she sped across the smooth 
lawn, and reached the point where her 
palfrey, ready saddled, impatiently awaited 
her. As the riding was likely to be 
serious, she straddled her horse like a man. 

In her manner of eating, dressing, 
sleeping, riding, she was, of course, quite 
conventional, doing as the other maidens 
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UNDER THIS STAIR ON PILES OF STRAW SLEPT CERTAIN OF THE SERVING-MEN ; 


BUT THESE, TOO, SHE PASSED IN SAFETY. 
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of her time did. But this midnight 
escapade was somewhat bold, something 
from which her companions would have 
shrunk. Its splendour should redeem it, so 
Mary thought. The feather from the out- 
law’s cap must needs be received with 
acclamation. Even her father, though 
assuredly he would have stayed her from 
the adventure had he known of it in the 
beginning, was not unlikely to glory in its 
successful achievement if he heard of it 
when all was over. 

She shunned the main road and took a 
line across country. Her spirited palfrey 
bolted with her as soon as he felt the turf, 
but by the time that they entered the forest 
he had been brought to order, and went 
steadily enough. When they started she 
had taken the bells from his bridle and 
wrapped them in her girdle for greater 
quiet and secrecy; but now she replaced 
them and let them jingle freely, that those 
who lived in the forest might know that a 
traveller passed by. And she told herself 
frequently that her father had said, and 
her nurse had said, and common tradition 
had said, that Robin Hood did no harm to 
women. She was not afraid—at least, not 
very much afraid. Only she wanted Robin 
Hood to come forth very quickly, that she 
might subdue him at once, and go home 
to bed, and never do anything of the sort 
again. 

On she rode, the bells jingling out into 
the quiet night, her bright eyes scanning 
the long moonlit lawns and the dense 
darkness of the trees. ‘‘ Oh, forest, send 
him to me!” she cried aloud. The great 
boughs moved lightly in the wind ; far off 
an owl screamed like a mad woman ; then 
silence followed, and that was all. She 
recalled that the Abbot had said that no 
way in the forest was safe, and as she rode 
her impatience became rage, and she 
swore that she would not dismount until 
she had found Robin, though she should 
ride for evermore. 

And at that moment a great white 
horse came wandering out from under the 
trees, and went slowly down the open 
glade, feeding as he went; and as Mary 
watched and wondered she heard a horn 
blow loudly the rechase. The white horse 
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heard it too, and understood the signal : 
he threw up his head and galloped off. 
Without a moment’s hesitation Mary fol- 
lowed. ‘‘ Now at iast!” she exclaimed 
joyfully ; but she trembled with excitement. 

Swift though her palfrey was, the rider- 
less white horse easily outdistanced him ; 
but at a turn in the glade, just as she 
feared to lose sight of her guide, the great 
horse slackened his pace. Round the 
bend she came up with him, standing still 
now, with his master beside him. She 
knew who the man was. He bowed low 
before her, and as he doffed his cap she 
marked the feather in it. She wheeled her 
palfrey so that the moonlight might fall 
full on her face and it might be seen that 
she was beautiful. 

And though she knew, she asked, ‘“‘ Who 
are you?” 

“IT am called Robin Hood, fair lady. 
It may be that you know the name.” 

““ Yea, and but little good have I heard 
of it. A robber—nay, a murderer, if 
report says truly. See, my palfrey is as 
swift as ever came from Brittany, and 
richly caparisoned. There is a chain of 
goid about my neck, and a gold ring upon 
my finger. I am but a woman, and you 
are a man with fifty more at your call. 
Are you ashamed of your trade that you 
do not rob and despoil me ?” 

She had prepared that manner of speech 
beforehand, and meant to deliver it with 
contemptuous dignity. But she was un- 
accountably breathless and made little 
pauses; and the bitterness of her taunts 
were lost in the soft wistfulness with which 
they were spoken. 

‘*So sweet is your voice,” said Robin, 
“that I marvel no more that the night- 
ingales are mute to-night. Tis of very 
jealousy.” 

At this unexpected reply she laughed 
most musically. ‘‘ This in my praise,” she 
said, ‘“‘and not one word in your own 
defence.” 

“The praise of fair ladies comes ever 
naturally to one’s lips. But for a man’s 
defence his deeds shall prevail more than 
his words.” 

‘‘ Aye, you are ashamed; else, had you 
taken my gold chain—'tis of: great value 
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and rare workmanship. Is that not so? 
I bid you speak.” 

‘If I must speak—as I needs must since 
you command it—I say that I am not 
ashamed to make war on men, for men 
have made war on me, and placed me 
beyond the law, and put a price upon my 
head. But never yet have I done harm to 
a woman; and if you will tell me what 
knave it is that has said this of me, before 
sundown to-morrow I will cut out his 
tongue, so that he lie no more.” 

“Nay, I jested with you. Haply, you 
wonder who it is that rides alone by night 
in Sherwood Forest, who fears you not, 
who mocks you to your face.” Once more 
she broke into laughter. 

“Your name is Mary, and you are the 
daughter of the Sheriff of Nottingham.” 

Mary was startled. This also had not 
been in the scene as she had arranged it 
in her mind beforehand. 

‘“How do you know it?” was all she 
could find to say. 

“Your father once did me the honour 
to breakfast with me. Your horse is 
worth two of his old pad, but both carry 
bridles of the same pattern, and that no 
common one.” 

“‘ Your eyes are sharp, Robin Hood. If 
your wits be as sharp you shall now tell 
me why I have come.” 

‘*T know where the wolves hunted last 
night and where they will hunt to-night. 
I know by the slot whether the deer that 
passed was brocket or spayad. I know 
the song of every bird in the forest, and 
the leaf of every tree ; the herb that brings 
sleep and its sister herb that brings death. 
I know to-morrow’s weather and the order 
of the stars in the sky. I know that the 
fat Abbot lies to-night at your father’s 
house, and that at noon I shall ease him 
of his purse. For all these things are 
simple; but the heart of a fine lady—that 
shall I never know.” 

“It may be I wished to see Robin Hood 
and to speak with him face to face, that 
when I grew old I might have a tale to 
tell my grandchildren.” 

“Verily, you look far into the future. 
And how shall that story run ?” 

“That I, of sheer waywardness, rode 
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out one night into the forest; and saw the 
white horse gallop off when your horn 
sounded the rechase; and followed, and 
so came into your presence.” 

“* And further ?” 

Then Mary, daughter of the Sheriff of 
Nottingham, looked upon Robin Hood, 
and as she looked upon him she loved 
him. 

“‘ And further,” she said softly, “that I 
found you not ill-favoured, nor brutal, but 
a very prince of courtesy.” 

He bowed low. ‘“ Nay,” he said, “ let 
me prove myself no prince, but your 
subject, and do your will.” 

‘““What shall I ask?” she said. “I 
hear hard by the sound of falling water, 
and I would drink of it. I will pray you 
to guide me thither.” 

Then she dismounted, -and Robin 
tethered the horses, and took her by the 
hand, and led her to the falling water. A 
little stream plashed downward into a deep 
pool; and Mary made a cup of her 
hands and drank. As she drank, bending 
forward, the dagger of Damascus fell 
from her girdle on to the soft turf, 
and Robin picked it up and gave it her 
again. 

‘A pretty toy,” he said. ‘I pray you, 
why do you carry it ?” 

‘* For my protection.” 

“Would it serve against the pack of 
wolves? would it stay the flight of an 
arrow? You need it not. Since you 
have done me this great honour of coming 
to me you shall return in safety, or I am 
lord of this forest to little purpose.” 

‘*T had once a kinswoman, and she was 
of a wonderful beauty ; and as she went a 
journey she was beset by robbers, so that 
her train of knavish fellows deserted her, 
and she was left alone. And the chief of 
the robbers would have kissed her lips, but 
she carried a dagger in her girdle.” Now 
this story was the invention of the moment, 
nor did it sound like aught else. 

‘God has made you, too, very beau- 
tiful,” said Robin Hood gravely. 

She stooped and drank again from the 
stream, and then she said— 

‘“*T have one thing more to ask of you.” 

“*Command me.” 
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“Give me, I pray you, the feather of 
the golden eagle that you wear in your 
cap.” 

He took it out and gave it her. ‘‘’Tis 
naught,” he said. 

“Yet I would give you my gold chain 
for it.” 

“T need it not, and for you it is a meet 
adornment.” 

“* My gold ring.” 

“That, too, I need not.” 

Then she gazed into his eyes, and her 
blushes came and went; and, as on a 
sudden impulse, she drew the dagger from 
her girdle and hurled it away from her 
into the deep pool below them. 

‘* Now ask,” she whispered ; ‘‘ ask what 
you would have.” 

‘When the time comes,” he said, 
“that you shall tell this story to your 
grandchildren, I would have them think 
a little the better of me for it that I failed 
you not when you trusted in me. What 
could I ask from you—I, an outcast, from 
you, a noble lady—except I should ask for 
your prayers and for your pardon, if even 
in this I ask too much ?” 

There was a pause, and she put her 
hand over her eyes as one may who wakes 
slowly from a dream. 

“Then farewell, Robin Hood! for I 
must be home before the dawn.” 

“] will call my men, that we may escort 
you home in safety.” 

“*T would have no one ride with me.” 

“You shall see none, save in the 
moment of danger.” Then he put his 
horn to his lips, and sounded three times 
a shrill note. ‘“‘ By the time that you 
have mounted your palfrey all will be 
ready.” 

‘“‘I know where he is tethered, and 
would go alone to him. Farewell.” 

‘‘ Farewell, and for this hour I thank 
you.” 

So Mary mounted her palfrey and rode 
away. And at first the whole forest was 
still, and then she heard in the distance 
something like the yelping of dogs. 

Her palfrey heard it too, and stopped 
stunt, trembling and sweating with terror. 
Nearer and nearer came the sound, the 
hell-chorus of the wolves. She patted her 
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palfrey’s neck and spoke to him and 
coaxed him, but he moved not. He was 
panic-stricken, like a horse in a burning 
stable. 

Then in the blackness of the forest a 
torch shone out, and from that was lit 
another torch, and another and another, 
until all the deep wood by the side of the 
track was lit by a maze of mad, dancing 
stars. She could hear rough voices calling, 
and distinguished here and there a figure 
moving in the torchlight. And gradually 
silence spread again, and one by one the 
torches went out, and she knew that the 
wolves had been turned back. 

A little more coaxing and a touch of the 
spur and her palfrey went on again. 

She was near the edge of the forest 
before anything else of import happened. 
And there a man sprang out from the 
brushwood in front of her, a sturdy beggar 
with an oak staff in his hand, crying, 
“Halt! Halt for your life!” 

And as he cried, another man, mounted 
on a great white horse, flashed across the 
track, and with one blow as he passed sent 
the beggar spinning back again on to his 
bed of bracken. 

He lay there motionless, his oak staff 
beside him, with blood on his white lips. 
The rider had vanished as suddenly as he 
appeared. 

Now was Mary trembling, and like to 
swoon, and almost at the end of her 
powers. She would fain have dismounted, 
and rested, and recovered herself. But 
already the eastern sky grew pale, and it 
was needful that she should be home 
before dawn. 

She reached her father’s house without 
further adventure, and gave her palfrey to 
the faithful groom that had awaited her 
coming. ‘Then she went into the garden, 
and standing by the fountain washed the 
tear- stains from her face. All sounds 
became somnolent: the murmur of the 
fountain was a lullaby; the tinkle of the 
sheep-bells cried ‘‘ Sleep! Sleep!” So 
importunate was this need for sleep, that 
although some in the house were already 
astir, she ventured to make her way back 
to her chamber. And there for an hour 
she slept soundly and without a dream. 
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But of her escapade and its successful 
ending, for she had the feather from the 
outlaw’s cap, she did not speak. She had 
triumphed, but there was such poison in 
the triumph that she could scarce bear to 
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“*Ever of Robin Hood. MHave you, 
then, fallen in love with him—you that 
have never seen him ?” 

“Nay, I hate him—for—for his great 
wickedness. I would that he were dead.” 


AS HE CRIED, ANOTHER MAN, MOUN'IED ON A GREAT WHITE HORSE, FLASHED 
ACROSS THE TRACK. 


think of it. She laid the feather in the 
chest in her own room and joined in the 
laughter and merriment of the house until 
the Abbot and all his train were gone 
upon their road. Then she sought out her 
old nurse. 

‘Tell me more,” she said, “ of this 
Robin Hood.” 


So furious ?” 


“Why, now ? 
“°Tis for his great wickedness and the 
insult that he put upon my father. If 
a man would take the life of Robin Hood, 
though he were a clown of the stables, 


old and ill-favoured, I would kiss 
Aye, I would marry him if he would 
slay Robin Hood !” 


and 
him. 
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SUCCESSFULLY performed adven- 

ture rarely remains single, as in 

gambling the appetite for ‘‘ more” grows 

by what it feeds on, and conspirators who 

incite to further mischief are not often 
wanting. 

Some time ago, in the pages of this 
Magazine, I told with minute and unswerv- 
ing veracity the tale of how I drove a 
hansom cab; well, the next vehicle that 
took my fancy was the ponderous omnibus. 
I did not think of it myself: I never do; 
these wickednesses are always suggested 
to me by someone else; I only carry them 
out. 

The instigator of this second scheme 
was my friend the ’bus-driver. I went up 
to see him a day or two after the last feat, 
to ascertain why he had not turned up at 
the eleventh hour. 

“Well, and I was sorry,” he said with 
deep sincerity. ‘I would have given any- 
thing to have been there; but they sent 
me right off up to Earl’s Court to get some 
money from a man who hadn’t paid the 
club, and I had to go. When I was 
through that job I ran down into the 
station to see if I could get a train, but 
there wasn’t one for ten minutes. Well, 
up I came, and took a hansom, and I got 
to the yard thirteen minutes after nine. I 
didn’t know which way you’d gone, but I 
went about hunting to find you.” 

I may remark in passing that as he 
is somewhere about six-feet-two in his 
stockings, I should have been somewhat 
startled if I had seen this gigantic appari- 
tion looming ahead and hailing me while 
I was on the dickey of the hansom; my 
guilty conscience would have given me 
qualms. I expressed my sorrow that he 
had been unable to come, particularly 
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because, if I had had him inside instead of 
the cabby, I could have gone further with 
less fear of consequences. 

“‘ There was only one thing that would 
have put me out more,” he went on. “ And 
that was if the cabman hadn’t turned up. 
I wasn’t sure of him, though he’d pro- 
mised, and I was on pins until I heard 
he’d been. If he had disappointed you, 
he would have heard of it. When I heard 
it was all right, I was glad. The cabman 
saw one of our men the next day, and he 
shouts to him, ‘Tell Bill that job’s through 
all right’; so our man came to me and 
says, ‘What have you been up to now ?’ 
Of course I didn’t tell him. Well, the 
next thing’ll be you’ll have to drive the 
*bus.” 

“But that’s quite impossible,” said I 
mildly. ‘‘ Everyone would see me, and— 
oh, I couldn’t.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be nearly such a risky 
game as the cab,” quoth he. 
here! All you’ve got to do is to come 
up to the journey’s end with me one 
night. I’m an early ’bus, and then when 
we get to the public at the end we stop for 
a few minutes, while the conductor changes 
his coppers; they don’t like too many 
coppers at the yard. Well, you can get 
your friend to come along on the top, 
and use his hat and coat, and you can 
climb on the box-seat, and away we go. 
It’s a matter of a couple of miles or 
more to the yard, and you can take it 
along nicely.” 

I laughed in anticipation of such sport, 
but soberer thought soon followed. 

“‘It would be lovely to drive a great, big 
‘bus. Do the horses pull? But my friend 
would never allow me.” 

‘*Send him to me. I’Ill talk to him.” 
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** Would you get into trouble if we were 
found out ?” 

“No, no; nothing to speak of. They 
might stop us a couple of days, but we 
wouldn’t mind that.” 

“Of course, if they did, I'd stand 
expenses ; but you’re sure it wouldn’t be 
any worse? Supposing someone else saw 
us on the top when the other passengers 
had alighted. What then ?” 

‘“*Oh, my mate ’ll stay down on the step, 
and he won’t let anyone get up. No one 
will say anything.” 

“It’s a long way, two miles. 
will be pulled off by then.” 

‘Well, I wasn’t telling you quite right 
at first. The house where we change the 
coppers is about half-way, and you can 
begin from there if you like. There’s a 
bad bit before, where no end of roads 
meet, and it’s very light, too. You might 
get into difficulties. Ill let you do what- 
ever you like. You can take it the whole 


My arms 


way if you want, but I think you’d better 
start from there.” 
“T’ll think about it; and I’ll tell you 


what: I’l! bring my friend up here one 
night, and we ’ll go for a ride to the City, 
and you can tell him that there isn’t the 
least bit of danger.” 

I anticipated trouble in this quarter, and 
I found it. My Emersonian said promptly: 
“‘Let it alone; you’ve got safely through 
one escapade, and you'll just go on until 
you get yourself into trouble.” 

I am not at all obstinate, or nasty 
tempered, so I acquiesced like an angel, 
and said, ‘‘ Very well, if you don’t like it I 
won’t do it, and I certainly will promise 
that if you won’t help me I won't ask any- 
one else.” 

“‘ Of course, womanlike, you take up the 
strongest position you can,” said he. “I 
shall have to say that I will do it if you 
wish, but I don’t like it.” 

I smiled sweetly. 

After a little more of this style of mag- 
nanimous conversation we agreed to go to 
the City in any case, to hear what the ’bus- 
driver had to say. 

Now I had a faithful friend, of my own 
sex, who for convenience sake I will term 
the Squirrel. She, after the manner of 
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faithful friends, had backed me up through 
thick and thin in the hansom scheme, 
though she had had none of the fun, and one 
great feature of the ’bus idea was that she 
could go, too, and share the peril and the 
sport. When I told her the result of my 
interview with the Emersonian, she said 
she would come out on the ’bus to the 
City, too, and make a quorum to cogitate 
on the great subject, and so we would be 
three pros to one con. It is always well to 
have a majority. 

I told the driver to discuss matters with 
the Emersonian, while I and the Squirrel 
talked aside. A long and solemn con- 
fabulation was the result, and at last the 
Emersonian turned to me. 

“‘Well, when he had repeated all that 
stuff you primed him with, he tells me that 
it is a very risky game,” he said. 

I turned reproachfully to the driver. 
“You haven’t given me away like that ?” 
I asked. 

** No, no,” he protested eagerly. ‘“‘He’s 
only ” 

“* Having a game with me? Oh, I see. 
Well, I suppose by that you have overcome 
his scruples, and it’s all right.” 

It seemed, indeed, that the driver’s 
persuasive tongue had completed the work 
I had begun, and the Emersonian promised 
to aid and abet the scheme; and now that 
he was in for it, he did not let his scruples 
spoil the fun. No, he was not that sort. 

There still remained many items for 
discussion. The feat must take place on 
one of the ’bus’s “long” days, for on the 
alternate or “ short” days, either the 
driver or conductor would be off for 
the latter half of the day, and we did not 
want a strange man in the plot, for as my 
driver said, ‘‘ There’s just one thing—the 
other men on the line mustn’t get to hear 
of it.” 

I was going away indefinitely on the 
Thursday in the following week, so Tues- 
day was fixed as the eventful day; all 
preliminaries were settled, the best pair of 
horses were to be kept for my journey, 
and other important items of that sort were 
planned. 

When I went up to make the final 
arrangements with my driver on Monday, 
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he was full of something he wanted to 
tell me. 

“I’ve heard something that ’ll amuse 
you,” he said. ‘“‘ The other day two ladies 
were sitting up on the front seat here, and 
they began talking to me, and presently 
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long time before I found the right man,” 
she said; ‘I asked a lot of men and they 
wouldn’t let me try, but at last I found the 
right one. His was a very late ’bus, about 
the last to leave the Circus, and I went up 
with a party, and I did it.’ 


““WE MIGHT RUN THE SHOW, THEN I COULD BE CONDUCTOR.” 


one said, ‘I’ve driven a ’bus!’ 
and have you ?’ said I. 
come to do that ?’ 

““* 7] was dining out,’ she told me; ‘and 
a gentleman bet me a fiver I wouldn’t do 
it, and I said I would, and down Piccadilly 
too, and I did, and won the money.’ 

“** But how did you manage to get up 
without being seen?’ I asked. ‘It was a 


‘ Indeed, 
‘How did you 





‘“** But didn’t the police see you ?’ 

“**No, I just leaned over, and took the 
reins, and drove all the way!’ I thought 
to myself, there wasn’t much in that; I 
could have told her of another lady who 
was going to do the job in proper style, 
but of course I didn’t.” 

“I’m very glad that was all she did,” I 
said laughing, “for if she’d really taken 
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it down Piccadilly, I must have gone one 
better and taken it from one end of the 
journey to the other.” 

On returning home I sent a postcard to 
warn the Emersonian to remember the 
time, and possessed my soul in patience, 
but a thunderbolt was in store for me. 

Next morning I received a frantic note 
from him— 


“Am most frightfully sorry; never 
understood it was Tuesday; thought all 
the time Thursday was the day we had 
fixed. Iam dining out to-night, and can’t 
possibly get out of it. Sounds like a 
plant, but it isn’t.” 


I wired 
dinner ?” 

Answer: ‘‘No; am at the other end of 
London ; couldn’t get away.” 

I was thunderstruck, as I was leaving 
town directly. That night was the only 


at once, ‘Can you come after 


available night, and if we did not carry it 
through at the appointed time, it would 
have to be given up altogether. 

I considered myself quite released from 


my promise not to ask for assistance else- 
where, now that he had left me in the 
lurch at the eleventh hour; besides, I had 
only promised that on condition he would 
not help me, not if he could not. But the 
difficulty was to find another trustworthy 
ally, and without one I should have to 
give the thing up. 

I suddenly remembered the existence of 
a youthful cousin, who worked in a City 
office, whom I had not seen for many 
months. I did not know a very great deal 
about him, but I judged the family spirit 
would be strong enough to carry him 
through a job of this sort. No sooner 
thought than put into action. I was off 
Citywards. He was in and was sent down 
to me in the waiting-room. He came in 
very quietly, but executed a sudden change 
of front when he saw me. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? I couldn't 
imagine. They only said a lady.” 

I asked if he would take me out to dine 
somewhere that night. 

He expressed himself delighted. ‘ We 
must have the Squirrel, too,” I said. ‘‘She’s 
a friend of mine. I’ll introduce you.” 
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He offered no objection. 
have a fourth,” he suggested. 
chap x 

This I quashed with great firmness. 
“There ’s a lark on,” I said inelegantly. 

**Guessed as much. What are you up 
to now?” 

I divulged the scheme. He seemed a 
little disappointed at its mildness. ‘*‘ We 
might run the show when there are a few 
passengers on,” he said in a tone of 
remonstrance. ‘‘ Then I could be con- 
ductor.” 

I left him, still protesting, with injunc- 
tions to be punctual. When we had 
finished dinner it was still too early for the 
*bus, but there was not time enough to go 
to any theatre; so we solved the problem 
by taking another ‘bus, and travelling east- 
ward. I was afraid that we might miss 
the right ’bus in the darkness by going too 
far, and being unable to attract the driver’s 
attention as it passed. With the character- 
istic energy of youth, my cousin backed 
himself to catch and stop any ’bus that 
ran on four wheels; but we had no need of 
extreme measures, for we saw it coming in 
the distance and got down. Then we had 
a long run westward. 

My cousin showed a desperate propensity 
to flirt with the Squirrel, so I talked to the 
driver, and made him aware of the change 
of plan. Before we reached the journey’s 
end it began to rain, and nasty little fine 
spitting rain. We had none of us thought 
of encumbering ourselves with the harm- 
less but necessary umbrella, so we grinned 
and bore it. 

At the terminus a ghostly line of ’buses 
stood outside a public-house, with one man 
in charge ; we did not wait longer than to 
allow the passengers to alight, and then 
wheeled round and drove back. 

“I'll change now before we get there, 
I said, and accordingly my cousin and I 
proceeded to change coats. It took me two 
seconds to get into his. It took him ten 
minutes to try to get into mine, and then 
the attempt was not successful. First of 
all he nearly split it down the back; then 
by ploughing up yards of lining, he forced 
one arm into one sleeve, and the other 
sleeve he festooned gracefully round his 


‘““We might 
“IT knowa 


” 
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neck. I saw this apparition suddenly, and 
it nearly upset balance. The big 
puffed sleeves stood up like two abnormal 
ears on each side of his head, and the 
cap which I had provided did not add 


materially to the beauty of the picture. 


my 


“ THEY ’RE GOING 


I had the same effect upon the driver 
which my cousin had on me, for he did 
not know 


we had changed coats, and, 


looking up suddenly, saw a boyish-looking 
individual in the place of the lady he had 


been the minute before. I 


thought he would have fallen off his box. 


addressing 
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We rattled through the lighted streets 
of which he had spoken, and drew up ina 
dark street opposite to a public-house. 
There to see us. The con- 
ductor ran across to change his pennies, 
and then the fun My driver 


was no one 


began. 


VERY SLOWLY.” 


undid his numerous wraps preparatory to 
descending from his perch. 

‘* Which is the easier: to get down and 
go round or get over ?” I asked. 

**T don’t know—whichever you like.” 

I swung myself over without the least 
difficulty, though I am bound to admit it 
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was with the tips of my toes only that I 
touched the board. He stood on the step 
and arranged the rug round me. 

‘There was another one,” he said in 
perplexity. 

“It’s fallen down—it’s there, hanging 
over the trace,” I told him, peering down 
from my lofty perch. 

The horses pawed impatiently —they 
knew their heads were homeward set. 
The rain, it rained more dismally in the 
dark and silent street. For one awful 
moment my mentor left me, to go round 
and climb up the steps. A real thrill ran 
through me. 

What should I have done if the horses 
had started? I was not fastened in bya 
strap, and might have fallen off, and cer- 
tainly the whole of my strength could not 
have stopped them had they been deter- 
mined to go—a bus horse’s mouth is not 
made of silk; besides, I did not know the 
way. But the driver did not keep me long 
in suspense, he ran up and came behind 
me. 

“‘T must have you beside me, here, on 
the near side,” I earnestly asseverated. 
‘‘T don’t care where anyone else goes; you 
must be there to take the reins in case— 
if—I mean, if anything happens.” 

“‘T’ll be there,” he said reassuringly. 
**Why, you might have just put the water- 
proof-cape on, and saved yourself the 
trouble of changing.” This had not 
occurred to us in our excitement. 

He fastened the strap securely. ‘‘ Now 
you ’re all right,” he said, with a gleeful 
chuckle. ‘* Wait till the bell rings.” 

“You must tell me the way.” 

“*T’ll tell you.” 

I heard the scutter of the conductor's 
feet over the roadway and the sharp “‘ting” 
of the bell, and we were off. 

An omnibus is a very much harder thing 
to drive than a hansom. The horses are 
of much heavier build, and you are right 
above them, with the whole weight on 
your arms. Then the great vehicle behind 
has to be accounted for. 

‘That ’s the road, there, on your right,” 
said my guide. 
** Which ? 

nervously. 


This first one?” I asked 
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** That’s it.” 

As he spoke we were round the corner 
and into the straight street beyond. There 
was not much driving required here. 

“Take care and get a good corner at 
the next turning; there’s a policeman 
standing there,” said the driver. 

I saw that it was not a policeman, only 
an ordinary man, but was far too much 
absorbed in my team to tell him that I 
knew he was chaffing. The next moment 
we were out in the main thoroughfare 
with gas-lit shops, and another *bus 
coming along behind. That was the 
cream of the thing. 

““Hold them a bit tighter,” suggested 
my teacher. 

I did as I was told, though it seemed to- 
me I was already pulling with all my 
might, and that if I had to take them one 
whole journey my arms would be dragged 
right out of their sockets and descend on 
the backs of the horses. 

By this time, however, I had gained 
confidence, and meant to use the whip. 

“They ’re going very slowly,” I said. 

“No, they’re not,” contradicted the 


. Squirrel, who was varying the occasion by 


breathing audible prayers of thanksgiving 
whenever we rounded a corner. ‘It’s 
only because you’re driving you think 
so.” 

I never understood which turning I had 
to take next, and always inquired at least 
three times before getting there, I was so 
frightened of going down the wrong one. 

‘Steady here; it’s a nasty bit; there’s. 
a sharp corner.” 

It was a steep pitch down, and then 
the road we were to follow swung back 
from the main road at an acute angle. 
The same ’bus was still following behind 
and another loomed ahead. The turn was 
on the offside; I should have to pass. 
between them. 

**Jam the brake down as hard as ever you 
can, and take them steady,” were my in- 
structions. I knew the hill was coming, 
and had begun to feel for the brake ages. 
before he spoke. I had groped for it some 
time, and when I had found it had kept 
my foot on it so as not to lose it. Con- 
sequently I was poised on an insecure 
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tenancy with the right, and on an extreme 
point of the toe of the left foot. I jammed 
for dear life; the brake went very easily, 
and took the vehicle round in front of the 
oncoming ’bus. The driver slapped his 
knee with pleasure. ‘‘ That’s it,” said he. 
‘Right between them, one behind and 
before. Now, you’re away.” 

A long, straight, dark road stretched 
ahead. Somewhere about midway down 
the horses swerved into a side street. “Is 
this right?” I asked, letting them go, 
thinking I had mistaken my instructions. 

The man roared with laughter. ‘“ Yes, 
yes!” he said. ‘“ But I didn’t mean you 
to go that way, for there’s so many turn- 
ings ; however, trust a horse to know the 
nearest way to his stables.” 

““She does the corners beautifully,” 
remarked my cousin in a stage aside to 
the Squirrel. ‘Especially the last one, such 
an elegant curve, don’t you think ?” 

I took no notice of the chaff; I was 
thoroughly enjoying myse'f. I took out the 
whip and rattled the handle against the tin 
sheets in front to hurry my pair up. It was 
the very best whip, kept for highdays and 
Sundays, with silver and ivory mounting ; 
it was out for the occasion, and I thought 
the driver looked a trifle uneasily to see if 
I had put it back in the socket—perhaps 
he thought I should drop it. 

Meantime, the two on the off-side con- 
tinued their personal remarks. ‘‘ What a 
shrimp she looks! Who’d have thought 
she was sosmall? Sort of pea inadrum!” 
and so forth. . 

We passed a hansom and turned a 
corner. 

“‘Steady here!” said the driver. “ It’s 
very narrow—an awkward bit. Draw it up 
in that bit of shade there, unless you want 
to drive into the yard.” 
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I did as he directed, and was up and 
over on the top again in a moment, while 
he took my place. My frantic endeavours 
to get into my own coat again were not 
attended with such success. I finally 
reached terra-firma with one hand rendered 
useless, hermetically sealed in the lining; 
but we had to be off, or the next home- 
coming bus would be upon us. 

The driver took his vehicle into the 
yard, and caught us up before we reached 
the top of the street. 

“‘ And did you enjoy it ?” he asked. 

I told him fervently that I had, and that 
it had only been too short. 

“You did it well,” he said. “I’d 
let you take it anywhere now. You can 
bring it right through the whole way next 
time.” 

We bade him good-night. ‘ Next 
time” is still in the limbo of unfulfilled 
possibilities. 

Having acted with such conspicuous 
gallantry, my cousin thought he was 
entitled to some sort of a show, so he ate 
hot potatoes, from a neighbouring stall, 
in a very aggressive manner all over the 
road, while we waited in the still drizzling 
rain for one of the latest of the home- 
ward-bound *buses. Then we went back 
outside in capital spirits, and got 
drenched, so that the rain ran off the 
brims of our hats in waterspouts; all the 
same, it is the kind of thing one re- 
members with joy. 

When the Emersonian heard a full, true, 
and particular account of the performance, 
he wrote a parody of a well-known verse 
as follows— 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a girl is borne on ’bus unseen, 

And wastes her driving on deserted square! 
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- ] F you please, my Lord.” 

Before the man had finished his 
sentence my wife had entered, motioned the 
servant away, closed the door, and shut 
out the light laughter that fell so painfully 
on my ears. 

**T am so sorry; he is a new man, and 
I ought to have told him the one night we 
do not disturb you. It has never happened 
before. For eighteen years I have ful- 
filled ‘i 

“The only request I made when we 
married—to be left alone for this one 
night out of the three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year.” 

“I cannot think how it was I forgot 
to tell him he was not to disturb you 
to-night. cannot — cannot I 
share 

“* Mary, vou are the best and truest wife 
that God has ever given to a man; but my 
youth was passed in strange places, among 
strange people: there are some things 
in a man’s life that he cannot speak of.” 

“I know; when we married you told 
me that, as a boy, you had had a terrible 
sorrow, of which you could never speak. 
I do not want to know it; I only wanted 
you to know that your wife felt for you. 
No, you are not to get up and open the 
door for me to-night, and I promise that 
you shall not be disturbed again. Is that 
all I can do for the best husband the worid 
has ever seen ?” 

** All—but very much to me.” 


% BS * % 


Gordon, 


’ 


The life of these children of mine; the 
contrast to the life of her who had saved 
me for this! My wealth, my position, 
everything I possessed could de her no 
good now; all that I could give to her 
were the still hours of the night on this, 
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ARMSTRONG. 


the anniversary of my loss. Somehow, 
the interruption, that peal of happy, care- 
less, irresponsible laughter, thrusting 
itself into my thoughts, had jarred my 
nerves painfully: the past rose up more 
vividly before me; the old wound opened 
as it had never done before. 

I had gone out from this room, and was 
standing on the gravel sweep before the 
house listening intently, but wholly with- 
out knowledge of so doing, to the dull 
thud of the four horses that bore the 
empty hearse down the avenue. The 
mourners had long since departed, the 
will had been read, and since then I had 
not been quite conscious of what I had 
been doing. 

The night was clear and cold; _hoar- 
frost edged the empty borders in the lawn, 
the walls of the garden, and every pro- 
jecting angle of the house ; likewise it lay 
on the bare arms of the trees, nestled in 
the corrugations of the bark of a group of 
silver-birches, hung heavily on the sweep- 
ing branches of a cedar, and made the 
spiders’ webs that covered the low line of 
hollies look like one long net of lacework 
of wondrous design and delicate texture. 
The light of the moon had turned this 
world into a fairyland, where joy and 
gentleness, peace and kindness, should 
reign alone, while sweet girl-things and 
frolicsome gnomes sported the hours 
away. But to me the tall, nodding plumes 
of the hearse were all that I could see ; the 
thud of those receding horses still pounded 
in on my brain. 

Whilst I listened to those retreating 
hoofs, eternity came and went, then all 
was silent and 7 was alone. In the agony 
of my desolation, I put up my hands to 





LIFE’S AWAKENING. 


my ears to shut out this awful silence, to 
court back in imagination the tread of 
those four black horses. At a stroke the 
glamour that to youth hangs over life had 
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find my body whole ; but my faith in God 
and Humanity would be shattered. 

As I stood out in the cold, the house 
seemed to be shrinking from behind me, 





‘*] PROMISE THAT YOU SHALL NOT BE DISTURBED AGAIN.” 


been torn from my eyes. Death had been 
revealed to me by one blow, the frailty 
of human promises by another; and it 
touched me first physically—made me feel 
as if I had received those blows on my 
head, that it was my actual heart that was 
lacerated. Later on I should laugh to 


the trees stretched themselves even to the 
grey sky, and the gravel beneath my feet 
began to upheave: a little more and I 
should be A heavy hand was laid on 
my shoulder. 

“‘ Truly it hath been said the righteous 
shall come to his own again. Wait, and 
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the Lord will provide. For two generations 
burdened with a title, we, the elder branch, 
have toiled and borne the heat of the day 
while the younger has wasted his life in 
riotous living.” 

““And am I to suffer for the sins of a 
past generation ?” 

“Tt is the way of the Lord. Providence 
saw good to deliver our enemy into our 
hand. The sinner was converted, your 
uncle saw light, and the wicked shall no 
longer rejoice and flourish in the land.” 

I looked into the face of this cousin of 
mine, who was known throughout the 
world as the Pious Preacher, and I believe 
he was perfectly convinced that in sup- 
planting me he had only done that which 
was right and pleasing in the eyes of God. 
If this be so there are more ways to salva- 
tion than the unimaginative would think. 

Suddenly the voice broke upon my 
thoughts again: “‘Come in, you must 
take care of your health; for now_you will 
have to work”; adding, with that un- 
conscious humour which is so striking a 
feature of his cult: “Esau has returned 
to his birthright, Jacob must toil at the 
well.” 

“I am listening to the thud of those 
horses in the hearse.” 

“There is not a sound in the air. Truly 
Satan hath gotten hold of thee, and it is 
the voice of the Devil that sounds so 
sweetly in your ears.” 

But still I heard those horses’ hoofs 
strike on the frosty earth, as I have 
heard them ever since in the crises of 
my life—as I hear them now. 


II. 
“My red bantam laid her first hegg 
yesterday. If she lay steadily, I calculate 
to recoup myself. Curse you, how many 
times have I told you to have my papers 
sorted by the time I came——” 

“T couldn’t. Mr. Symonds has kept 
me ever since——” 

“If you can’t learn to haddress your 
superiors in a respectful manner—— Well, 
Jones, I congratulate you. So you did 
carry off the prize at the Rose Show ?” 

“Yes (take my coat, you young cox- 
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comb), I have brought the Craydon Gazette 
to show you the account they give of my 
roses. Confound it, what is the Governor 
bothering about now? (Here, you young 
blockhead, make a fair copy of this.) I 
will read what the judge said: ‘The casc 
of roses exhibited by (Now, no jaw!) Mr. 
Theodore Jones was aT 

‘Tell you what, Jones, we shall have to 
get that young devil sacked. But you were 
saying your roses, etc. e 

In this way the important affairs of her 
Majesty’s Government were carried on by 
this lower section of the permanent staff 
in the year 187—. 

My cousin had exerted his influence to- 
procure me a place as a messenger in one 
of the Government offices—a_ situation 
generally reserved for the of a 
favourite stableman; the butler’s boy 
would require a higher billet. It was in 
this way that I became the slave of cads 
and illiterates; and it was all that I 
could do to hold my tongue, much less to 
give them the deference they demanded. 
Goaded by their insolence, again and 
again I would ask myself, Was misfortune 
ever like unto my misfortune? And thus. 
thinking I went out for my dinner. 

There was rather a crowd at the bottom 
of Waterloo Place ; a hansom came swing- 
ing round the corner; the strong pushed 
back, the weak were ejected forward. 
There was a sharp cry, and the cab dashed 
on—the wheel had only gone over the bare 
foot of a girl selling matches. The crowd 
paused, looked at her foot, but offered no: 
suggestion. A policeman came up and 
scolded the girl for getting in the way. 

The blood streamed from her foot, her 
face grew pale. But she had graduated in 
the Halls of Life: she knew the worthless- 
ness of an outcast’s word against the 
world; so she said nothing, but silently 
hoped that she would be allowed to crawl 
away to the park and die quietly there. 

‘Cannot anything be done? She will 
faint.” 

‘“‘ The likes of her don’t faint. Where’s 
your ’ome ?” demanded the policeman. 
“ Ain’t got none ?—didn’t expect you had. 
You must go to the hospital.” 

“ But her foot ?” 


son 
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I had taken out my pocket-handkerchief 
to bind it up, when a girl with a paint-box 
under her arm, passing by, flung a silk 
scarf at my head. 

“Tie it up with that. Can’t stop—train 
to catch—lesson to give.” 

Of such are the kingdom of Heaven. 

The policeman lifted her into a cab. I 
thrust into her hand all the loose money I 
had about me, and she looked into my face. 

“Well, I never! —the ingratitude ! 
Never to say as much as ‘ Thank you’ to 
the young gentleman !” 

What did I want with words? In that 
one look I had seen into her soul. My 
qjuestion was answered. I had met with 
one whose misfortune was greater than 
mine. I had no dinner that day, but I had 
found a friend. I would go and see her 
at the hospital. 


Ill. 
My visit to the hospital never took place. 
I was dismissed for gross impertinence to 
my superiors. Given a public-school boy 
and a room full of cads, the result was 
inevitable. 

Owing to the ideas that had been incul- 
cated in me, I thought I could not goempty- 
handed to the girl in the hospital. I had 
not yet learned that there were outcasts to 
whom sympathy was more rare than money. 
It is an old remark that the poor are so 
wonderfully kind to each other; so they 
are when they are not brutes; but then 
there are many brutes, and male and 
female made He them. I had much yet to 
learn as 1 passed through the Halls of 
Poverty. 

My smal] stock of money was fast 
disappearing. I had come down to a 
common lodging-house. I tried for many 
places, but someone had always been 
before me ; whilst the fact of my being a 
gentleman stood me in great disservice, 
and brought distrust on all I said. It was 
at this time that I touched my lowest 
register. One after the other I had eaten 
my clothes, until I had nothing but what I 
stood in. My last coppers had been spent 
over last night’s bed; I should have 
to sleep out of doors to-night; and I 


vaguely wondered whether it would be 
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beneath a railway-arch or on a doorstep. 
In these last few days I had learnt many 
things: how to bring the circulation back 
to my feet by standing on the warm pave- 
ment above the cookshops ; how to shadow 
a man until he threw away the end of his 
cigar; those whiffs of good tobacco were a 
wonderful comfort to an empty stomach. 
Begging I found was an art most difficult 
to acquire ; an amateur stood little chance 
against the competition of the profes- 
sional. 

Food had not passed my lips for four- 
and-twenty hours. Hardly conscious of my 
actions, I wandered on without aim, weak- 
ened beyond my knowledge; and in the 
course of my wanderings I found myself 
leaning against a wall, mechanically 
watching the figures coming down a flight 
of steps on the opposite side of the road. 
If I had not been past thinking I should 
have remembered that this was the hospital 
to which that girl had been taken; as it 
was, the one fact that impressed itself 
upon my mind was that those coming down 
the steps did not look hungry. 

Then, from among the crowd, one figure, 
tall and slight, disentangled itself, and 
coming out it filled my vision until all the 
space before me was occupied by that one 
face with its two great, sad, blue eyes. 

“It is you, and you are hungry now.” 

I staggered forward and fell heavily 
against a man, who called me a drunken 
brute and swore freely at me. But she 
was gone, and I held in my hand the 
money I had put into hers two months 
ago. 


IV. 


It was not a lucrative position, but there 
was plenty of work to distract the mind 
and sufficient ready money to supply the 
wants of the body now I was allowed to 


sleep on the premises. I was as much 
surprised as pleased to have this abnormal 
request granted; however, subsequent 
events in the legal courts showed me that, 
unconsciously, I had been playing into 
my master’s hands. He is a millionaire 
now. At that time he was in very turbid 
waters—his City office closed, and he sup- 
posed to be abroad. There was little 
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money in it, but I was no longer starving. 
I should have time to pull myself together 
and look about ; and all this I owed to her. 
When she‘had thrust that money into 
my hand, and I had realised that I was too 
weak to follow in pursuit, I dragged myself 
to the cheap restaurant where I had been 
in the habit of dining when in Government 
employ. I remember nothing 
of my walk there—nothing until 
I was seated at a little table, 
and the kind old white-headed 
waiter was bending over me and 
saying: ‘‘ What will you have, 
Sir?” 
My head sank on my arms. 
“Give him a glass of brandy. 
If he cannot pay, I will,” said 
the man opposite to me from 
behind his paper. 
After that, the man of the 
paper made no sign. It was the 
old waiter who forced the brandy 
down my throat as he said, 
reproachfully— 
““What have you been doing 


to yourself, Sir? I have missed 


you these two months.” 
** Could 


not pay—can now,” 
and flung the money she had 
given me on the table. 

‘Get him something to eat; 
not too much,” said the man 
behind the paper. 

“I hope it is 
Sir?” 

““No, I can get nothing to do; 
that is a debt I never thought to 
be repaid.” 

When the waiter moved away 
the man before me_ suddenly 
slewed his newspaper round, propped it 
against the dumbwaiter so as to cut off this 
end of the table, and addressed me thus, 
“You want a job, I want a gentleman. 
You are down on your luck, so am I.” 

**Not so low down as I,” looking at his 
smart clothes, prominent watch-chain, and 
diamond-ring. 

“Part of my capital ; 
trade would cease. 
unless absolutely driven, I should dine in 
this dirty hole. Dine—my God! what a 


permanent, 


without them 
But do you suppose, 
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desecration of the term! I will give you 
what I can; you must not expect much.” 
Then in my wretchedness, I returned, “ I 
expect nothing either from God or man.” 
** You will do.” 
It was in this way that I came to work 
for him. 


He was doing business in some rooms 


HEE hhS 


ONE FIGURE DISENTANGLED ITSELF. 


in a queer three-cornered court that was 
approached from Oxford Street. The 
rooms opened out on a long, wide passage, 
half filled with old packing cases, and it 
was among those I made my quarters. 

At first the joy of release from the sordid 
surroundings of the cheap lodging-house 
was all I could realise, but in a few days 
I began to think of the girl to whom I had 
owed all this. 

She had saved me, but what had become 
of her? And the look in her eyes when 
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first they had met mine came back to me 
with sudden force. I had given her the 
coin I had about me, but she had given 
me all she possessed in the world—the 
exact sum I had put into her hands two 
months before. It had not been taken 
from her at the hospital, but I had taken 
it, and she had gone from me penniless. 
I, a boy, had found it next to impossible 
to get honest work; how then did she exist ? 
How do these friendless, homeless girls 
live? What work is it that is provided for 
them by those responsible for their birth ? 
And might it not be said that I was in 
league with those devils of parents when I 
took from her her all ? That night I began 
my search. 

It was systematic in the extreme; per- 
haps that was why I failed, and I could not 
bring myself to accept the aid of or to 
confess the object of my search to the 
volunteers who offered their services. The 
first few nights I found most offensive ; 
then I came to be looked upon as slightly 
demented, and many a word of com- 
miseration greeted me. Somehow, /his 
world guessed my errand. Night after 
night I returned footsore with tramping 
those miles and miles of pavement, worn 
out by disappointment, with ever a growing 
desperate feeling that the rest of my life 
would have to be spent in this fruitless, 
despairing search. Then, with the coming 
of winter, a new terror set in; one which, 
in my lonely condition, soon passed into 
torture. 

To adapt the place to modern hygienic 
ideas the walls of the rooms and passage 
had been riddled with ventilators, and 
these in the dead of night responded to 
every breath of wind. At first I had slept 
through all, but since the necessity of 
finding that girl had become a conviction 
to me, I had grown restless at night, and 
every waking moment was filled in by that 
long drawn out click, click, clack, with that 
quivering pause before the clack, which 
gripped the nerves with a twist, and held 
them back as if in a vice till the clack 
came: and ere half a breath of relief was 
drawn the click had recommenced, the 
nerves were set tingling once more, and 
the agony of that pause was on you 
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again. I could have stood any number 
of clicks, but it was the clacks that drove 
me mad ! 

After the continuous rumble of Oxford 
Street by day, the sudden stillness of the 
night had in it something unnatural. 
Except myself no one slept in that court, 
and now the slow beating of those ventila- 
tors doubly emphasised the deathly silence 
of those rooms. They seemed determined 
to bring before me the horror of the 
loneliness of my life, to hammcr into my 
brain the fact of my utter isolation in this 
great teeming town. Fagged to death in 
mind and body, night after night I lay 
awake, quivering in answer to the slow 
monotony of that everlasting click, click, 
clack. If I could but have found that 
girl—had some live thing to have shared 
my loneliness! In the days of my thought- 
less school-life I had laughed at the idea 
of a man ever selling his soul to the devil ; 
but in these hours of darkness and of 
agony, as the pulsations of my blood 
answered to the sound of those cursed 
ventilators, I would have sold my soul a 
thousand times for the sake of the touch 
of a human hand. 

And one night I could stand it no 
longer. My brain seemed on fire. I 
jumped up, shouted defiance at the empty 
space, and flung the outer door open! 

A sleeping object rolled over at my feet; 
I bent down, and for a moment the stars 
seemed to play before my eyes. I had 
found her! 


Vv 


Before the doors of the hospital she had 
saved me morally, now she had come to 
me in my mental need; just when my 
nerves were so wholly unstrung that any 
fresh jar would have wrought me up to 


some act of madness. The touch of the 
hand was here ; the wants of another filled 
my thoughts. A man who has but himself 
to care for has knowledge of only half 
what life can give. Through the waif of 
the streets, I learnt to live. So I passed 
out of the Courts of Self into the Realms 
of Life. 

As I sat waiting for her in the evening, 
I did not notice that click, click, clack. For 
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me the ventilators had ceased to beat: 
my mind was engrossed with the interests 
of a fellow-being—there was much to do 
for her. Sometimes I had long to wait for 
her coming, for she had to exercise great 
caution in creeping in unseen; and she 
was always off in the morning before the 
court was aroused. I wonder if any other 
passage in London ever sheltered two out- 
casts so grateful as we were to this for its 
gratuitous protection ? 

It was a strangely silent companionship. 


in the day; then we went supperless to 
bed. One night I awoke and found her 
half of the loaf—which I had thought she 
had eaten—beneath my cheek: she knew 
I could not sleep when hungry. 

I was dining with—well, it does not 
matter whom—last night, and as I raised a 
glass of his celebrated old port to my lips 
that dry crust of bread, given in love, 
seemed to hold my taste—the wine lost all 
flavour. 


And how she slept! Slept asif she had 


I HAD FOUND HER! 


My past could have no significance to her. 
What did I want to know of hers? We 
were together now—the saved, and she 
who had ransomed me at so great a price. 
Sorrow silences young lips, gratitude is 
shown rather by acts than words. We 
were two units to whom isolation spelt 
wretchedness, friendship happiness; we 
had desperate need of each other; we 
knew it, we felt it—why speak! Supper 
was now my greatest meal of the day, and 


I have never known a joy like that of 


making her eat her fair share of that limited 
repast. I did not always get paid; she 
sometimes did not sell a single match-box 


the arrears of years to pay off; slept as the 
hunted alone do sleep when assured of 


safety at last. But though she slept it was 
a living human being who was near me; I 
had only to stretch out my haad to know 
I was no longer alone. Restless I might 
be, full of longings and 
regrets, but I was no longer alone. 

So the weeks passed on; and she grew 
fair in person, while a great glad surprise 
settled in her large blue eyes. 

The tide turned in my master’s affairs, 
the City offices were reopened, but he kept 
these on as well; and one morning I was 
packed off into the country on a special 


vague deep 
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THE VISIT AWOKE MEMORIES. 


and confidential mission. My heart leapt 
at the thought of seeing the trees and 
fields once more, but the visit awoke 
memories that—read by the bitter experi- 
ences of the last year—would better have 
lain dead. I was wretched those two days 
I spent in that fine old house, yearning 
with a sickening longing to get back to 
the dark, long passage, that home among 
the musty packing-cases. 

She who had lived all her years in the 
streets was not likely to come to harm in 
two nights. Still, I was anxious. That 
glorified look in her face had come since 
she had been with me. Long before it was 
possible that she could come I had tied 
back the latch, spread out a supper, 
enriched by a bunch of wild flowers 
gathered by my own hands, some fresh- 
laid eggs, and a branch of cherry blossom— 
sights she had never seen. Then I leaned 
back against some orange-cases before the 
door and waited. 

I awoke with a start. I had fallen 
asleep while waiting; the candle had 
burnt out, the passage was in inky darkness. 
I called softly, but no answer came. Was 
it likely ? She who slept so soundly had 
two nights of wakefulness to work off. She 


would be somewhere near; | hardly 
thought that she would have gone to 
her rugs and left me here on the cold 
floor. 

Carefully I began my search in the dark, 
not wishful to awake her, and on hands 
and knees I felt every inch of that long 
passage. The supper was as I had left it. 
That was nothing: though famished she 
would not have touched a morsel unless I 
was there to share it. Then I crawled 
over the packing-cases, but no soft, warm 
form met my touch. I sprang to my feet, 
hurried to the door, lest haply the latch 
had fallen and she were outside. Once 
before she had come to me thus; would to 
God she would so come again! The latch 
was as I had placed it; there was no one 
in the court, no figure sleeping on a door- 
step. I came back, sat down, and tried 
to think. Think! mind and body were 
taken up in the agony of feeling. 

The next day passed somehow, then 
evening came. I was not so shy as I had 
been six months ago; I went out and asked 
on all hands—she had not been seen for 


SITTING ON AN UPTURNED ORANGE-BOX, 
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three nights, not since the evening she 
had last come to me. 

How wearied I had suddenly grown! 
How tasteless that supper! This passage 
which, sanctified by love, had become a 
home, now appeared strange and bare. 
Mechanically 1 prepared the latch, re- 
arranged the neglected supper, but all the 
time something told me it was in vain; 
the fear that had been struggling within 
me had gained the mastery—a cold, deadly 
hopelessness settled down on my heart. 

I went over to the rugs and, as I laid 
my hand on the cushion on which her 
head would never rest again, I knew that 
I loved her—loved this poor outcast of the 
streets with a love I have never been able 
to give to woman again—which a man can 
only give once in his life. And she, my 
love, my darling, my self-denying angel, 
She who had come to me at 
my greatest hour of need—she who had 
brought me back from the jaws of mental 
and moral death, had herself succumbed to 
it physically. Love told me that were she 


was dead. 


alive she would be in my armsnow. Were 


she on earth, nothing would have prevented 
her from coming to me. She did not 
come—so I knew. 

How had she died ? Lingering in pain ? 
Surely God hadsomemercy. Instantaneous, 
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I hoped; but be it lingering or instant- 
aneous, she had died alone, with my name 
on her lips, my love in her heart. Love 
had deified this home among the packing- 
cases, but now the deity had gone. I 
rolled over, helpless, on the rugs, my face 
buried in her pillow. Then the thud of 
the hoofs of distant horses echoed through 
the silent rooms; nearer they came, down 
the long passages they seemed to pass, 
trampling my prostrate body, and so out 
to the busy, heartless street. 

In the middle of the night a new 
thought came to me. I would pray to 
God—the usual heathenish prayer of man 
in like circumstances ; and God answered 
it, as he does such prayers, with silence. 

The wind had slightly pushed the door 
inwards, and there a narrow line, paler 
than the surrounding gloom, indicated the 
near approach of dawn without. In my 
mad misery I said I would give God one 
more chance—I would wait until that thin 
grey streak shot across the passage; then, 
if she did not come ! 

Sitting on an upturned orange - box, I 
waited till the little streak of light lengthened 
to the ground, and a gleam of cold-steel- 
blue cut the darkness at my feet. Then I 
rose, cursed God, and went out into the 
night. 
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A COMMON object of the seashore 
associated with rags, a stick, and 
importunity: an object of sorrowful mien, 
with saddle nine sizes too large for him: 
an object sadly in need of rest and brush- 
ing, but, nevertheless, of great desire to 





A BABY 


MUCH-MALIGNED 


MOKE. 


CUMING. 


Charles Reid, of Wishaw. 


dawning manhood in knickerbockers and 
short socks, between whose hopes and 
their realisation loomed the large, 
common sixpence. For 


un- 


one crowded 


hour of donkey-ride was worth an age 


in bathing - machine, particularly on a 
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cloudy day, when winds blew cold. The 
cash difficulty overcome and that crowded 
hour mine, what though I found the 
donkey’s views of pace differed from my own 
as the snail’s from the Flying Dutchman’s ; 
that Rags, his importunity merged in 
aggressive patronage, might not be shaken 
off, but hung upon our rear to dim 
with thwacks and epithets the glory of 
independent horsemanship ? And who 
so babyish as to hold chafed legs and 
bruises on tender spots otherwise than 


THE MUCH-MALIGNED 


MOKE. 


castles, shells, boats and bathing-machines 
massing, humbly as desires attained, in the 
unconsidered perspective. 

Itis at the seaside that many of usform the 
only acquaintance we possess with an animal 
otherwise regarded as the drudge of the 
coster and the washerwoman. If you are 
curious to know what he does in the 


months when machires are drawn high on 
the beach, and gulls scream over the sites 
of sand-castles, his master will explain that 
In holiday-time 


he “goes in the cart.” 








ON THE 


honourable wounds ? Next time, I argued, 
scrambling from the wreckage of a saddle 
superimposed on a fragment of retired 
lodging-house carpet, the donkey would 
gallop all the time, while panting Rags 
toiled after him in vain. He never did: 
he was ever sedate of deportment and 
flexible of ear, heroically indifferent to 
my lavish chastisement, responsive only to 
the thwacks aforesaid; and to them a 
stiff-legged gallop of fifty yards was the 
utmost concession. Yet, in spite of secret 
humiliation and promise unfulfilled, the 
donkey held the bright foreground of my 
early mental pictures of the seaside, sand 


SANDS. 


he gives rides for ten hours on each of 
six days, and takes his master and as many 
friends as the cart will hold for an expe- 
dition of length on the seventh. I have 
often thought how the seaside donkey 
must rejoice in downright hopeless wet 
days, when he may stay in the shed, or 
enjoy the doubtful privilege of grazing or 
the common in hobbles. Apart from wet 
days the seaside ass gets no holidays; 
blessed with a constitution that bids 
defiance to equine ills, his kind are never 
sick. Did other domestic animals enjoy 
equal immunity from disease, the College 
of Veterinary Surgeons might close its 
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OUT FOR THE DAY. 


IN THE NEW FOREST. 
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doors to-morrow ; thus he rarely escapes 
duty on the score of health. When 
Nature made him for a _ beast of 
burden and denied him speed, she fore- 
saw his fate and gave him compensa- 
tion. The croup of the horse is covered 
with skin of peculiar thickness which 
renders that part of the body the less 
sensitive to blows. In the ass this excep- 
tional thickness of skin extends from the 
croup all along the flanks, providing a 
natural armour which enables the wearer 
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chosen steed of Church dignitaries and 
persons of grave and reverend habit, this 
preference being accorded for reasons 
which have origin in Holy Writ. Both 
donkey and mule have long fallen from 
their high estate, and the cheapness and 
insignificance which made the former the 
outward sign of humility have found him 
a harder lot—in this country, at all events— 
and he is the slave of the poor. The vast 
majority of donkeys used in England 
are imported from the other side of 





IN THE LAP OF LUXURY. 


to receive with philosophic indifference 
all but the most savage blows. The horse 
at large chooses soft ground when he 
wants a roll ; you will observe that the ass, 
on the contrary, leaves the pasture and 
indulges in this luxury on the high road ; 
nothing softer than macadam affords his 
hide the gentle titillation he finds so 
soothing. 

Somebody recently observed that the 
ass lost his social standing at the Reform- 
ation, and there is a good deal of truth in 
the remark. ‘Time was when the donkey 
or his half-brother, the mule, was the 


St. George’s Channel, for in Ireland the ass 
well deserves to be quartered with the 
pig, so important a part does he play in 


the rural economy of the country. The 
returns of the Registrar-General for 
Ireland show that in 1896 the number of 
asses was upwards of 230,721; and as 
about 100,000 are exported annually to 
England, the beast’s share in Irish agri- 
cultural life is obvious. His popularity 
is not surprising; his size suits the 
scale of the Irish peasant farmer’s opera- 
tions. On a holding where the cart- 
horse of an English farm would be as 
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little in place as an elephant, the nine- 
hand donkey fits with exactness and satis- 
faction. Then, thanks to that splendid 
constitution of his, he does not require the 
care the happy-go-lucky Irish peasant has 
no inclination to bestow; the day’s work 
done, he is turned out, unhobbled, to pick 
up his living wherever he can: if he finds 
this on the roadside or common land, well 
and good ; if, as an agreeable alternative, 
in a neighbour’s cornfield, why, the neigh- 
bour should have seen to the gaps in his 
fences. The Irish donkey, albeit he draws 
the turf-cart, goes to market, and does 
work on the holding, has, apparently, a 
good deal of spare time, and he spends 
more of this than “carriage people” 
approve on the highways. Speaking 
generally, little attempt is made to 
regulate, much less improve, the breed ; 
a few years ago a dozen of the fine jacks 
for which Spain is famous were imported 


and stationed in various parts of the Con- . 


gested Districts of Ireland for the use of the 
peasantry. These Spanish asses ‘‘ swept 


the board” of prizes whenever they were 


shown, and the natives came around and 
admired. But between admiration and 
exertion, however slight, is a wide gulf 
in Ireland, and no appreciable result has 
followed this endeavour to improve the 
race. It may be doubted whether it would 
be possible to increase the size of the ass 
only by careful selection, but better food 
and more care in housing him would give 
valuable results. That he is amenable to 
improvement in the matter of pace we have 
standing evidence in the trotting donkeys 
which are bred in the Baronies of County 
Wexford. These animals are no larger 
than the common ass, but their paces are 
as different as those of the hunter from the 
cart-horse. County Wexford was at one 
time famous for its mules, enterprising 
men having imported Spanish jacks for 
the purpose of mule-raising. It is only of 
recent years that the donkey has come 
into such general use all over Ireland. In 
South-west Cork, in West Galway, and 
West Mayo, thirty or forty years ago, 
a donkey was quite a rarity, the few that 
existed in the first-named locality being 
owned by the gentry. The peasantry in 
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those days used pony mares for their farm 
work, and did so down to the terrible time 
of the Famine, when the people sold 
everything they possessed to buy the meal 
and potatoes which would keep body and 
soul together. When the period of scarcity 
was over, few of the purely agricultural 
class could afford a new pony, so the cheap- 
and hardy ass, costing from #1 to £1 10s.,, 
usurped the pony’s place, and keeps it; on 
the western seaboard of Ireland, however, 
many of the small occupiers still depend 
upon stunted pony mares. 

Though poor food and hardship do not 
affect the constitution of the ass, no: 
animal better repays liberal feeding and 
care. The Welsh donkeys, more gener- 
ously treated than the Irish, testify to this. 
in their somewhat larger size and better 
condition ; whereas the New Forest 
donkeys, whose vagrant life seems to 
indicate their lack of definite ownership, 
are quite as meagre and little smaller on 
the average than the Irish ass. Some 
of the finest donkeys in the world are 
those of the Poitou district in France, 
where mule breeding has been a thriving 
industry for many generations; and here 
again we find proof of the animal's extra- 
ordinary hardiness. The donkey mares, 
say Messrs. Tegetmeier and Sutherland, in. 
** Horses, Asses, Zebras, and Mules,” are: 
kept in the lowest possible condition 
under the curious idea that this treatment 
results in the production of the male 
offspring, which are most desired. ‘‘ The: 
poor wretches are mere skin and bone, 
and are supplied with nothing but hay and 
straw in just sufficient quantity to keep 
them alive.” Such treatment of the 
mother, one would imagine, would do 
anything but promote the stamina of the 
breed, but it appears to produce no bad 
effect. The Poitou ass is a big and 
powerful beast, standing from 13 hands: 
z inches to 15 hands high. One very 
curious practice is in vogue among the 
Poitou mule breeders: from the day the 
male ass is foaled his coat is left severely 
alone; he does no work, and is kept. 
practically a close prisoner all his life, 
and being thus prevented from casting 
his hair, as he would do under normal 
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conditions, the result is an accumulation 
of coats all tangled and matted together 
till they nearly trail on the ground. He 
then becomes an object of great pride to 
his owner, who apparently sees no draw- 
back in the circumstance that this extra- 
ordinary mat of hair which envelops his 
ass is a fruitful source of the worst skin- 


diseases. Fortunately for the breed, this 
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marvellous. We need not journey to Spain 
or Egypt for proof of this; the annual 
Donkey Show in the East End of London, 
instituted, I the 
Burdett-Coutts, has been the means not 


believe, by Baroness 


only of alleviating the lot of asses whom 
Fate has condemned to costermongers’ 


barrows, but also of demonstrating that 
hard work and good condition are quite 


FRIENDS, 


power of retaining an accumulation of 
coats is not universal among the Poitou 
asses ; if it were, we could hardly expect 
them to attain the splendid development 
for which they are famed. While on the 
subject of coats, it is worth remarking that 
though the texture of the donkey’s hair 
much coarser than that of the 
horse, the curry-comb and brush, with 
a sufficiency of ‘ elbow-grease,” 
duce an improvement little 


is so 


pro- 
short of 
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compatible. 
exhibited, 


Many of the donkeys there 
and not prize-takers only, 
possess coats whose sleekness would cause 
an Irish ass to bray with sheer amaze- 
ment. Inthis respect the working donkey 
is not outshone by the pampered animal, 
whose consist of carrying a 
gentleman’s children in panniers or draw- 
ing an invalid master’s bath-chair. 

One concluding word in favour of the 
domestic ass. His value as a transport 


labours 
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animal is equal in proportion to his 
strength to that of the mule. He can carry 
from 130 lb. to 150 lb. weight all day on 
a pack-saddle, has none of the nervousness 
of the horse, and, thanks to his thick 
hide, is far less liable to gall; he is less 











to grief twenty times in a mile. Finally, 
he enjoys a longer span of life: a twenty- 
year-old donkey has still several years of 
work in him, whereas a horse of that age 
is at best a pensioner on the retired list. 
In South Africa, where the ravages of 
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dependent on corn, and can at a pinch go 
without water for forty-eight hours or more. 
On rough or mountainous ground where 
surefootedness is essential he is worth any 
horse ever foaled; for he can be trusted 
to carry his load in safety over places 
which would bring the cleverest hill pony 


rinderpest have so unfortunately discovered 
a new career for him, he is sure to 
succeed, being less liable to that fatal 
malady known as “horse sickness,” and 
much less susceptible than any other 
domestic animal to the poison of the 
dreaded tsetse fly. 





THE GREAT ADVENTURER. 


STUDIES AND 
His First CHANCEs. 

YT APOLEON, in his personal memoirs 
dictated at St. Helena, says that he 

was expressly sent by the Committee of 
Public Safety to command the artillery at 
the Siege of Toulon. This is one of the 
many mistakes and misstatements that fill 
these mendaciousrecordsand make them an 
untrustworthy guide. Las Cases is equally 
in error when he declares that the choice fell 
upon Bonaparte because of his excellent 
“notes,” kept in the Bureau of Artillery. 
As a matter of fact, the young Corsican 
was on his way to rejoin his regiment at 
Nice, and only turned aside at Toulom to 
pay his respects to his compatriot Salicetti, 
who was watching: the siege as one of the 


** Representatives of the people.” Salicetti 
introduced him to Carteau, a painter by 


profession, who was masquerading as 
General in command, and who proudly 
showed Bonaparte the batteries he had 
armed against the British Fleet. The 
practical young soldier, scientifically 
trained, pointed out with scorn that the 
shot could not reach a third of the 
distance, and made so many trenchant 
suggestions that he was then and there 
“detained” to serve with his arm in the 
siege. 

Thenceforth he practically commanded 
it, the artillery General, Duteil, surrender- 
ing everything into his hands. The fierce 
snergy Bonaparte displayed, backed by 
consummate skill and knowledge, may be 
seen from his letter to the War Minister 
a month later: ‘Three days after my 
arrival the army had an artillery. . . . I 
sent an intelligent officer to Lyons, 
Grenoble, Briangon, to draw all that could 
be useful to me... . I requisitioned 
guns from the Army of Italy . . . and from 
the Var. ... I have drawn 1oo horses 
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from Marseilles. I have procured 
eight bronze guns from Martigues. . . 
I have established an arsenal at Oulliardes. 
(near Toulon), where eighty blacksmiths 
and carpenters work without ceasing. . . 
and a park where gabions, hurdles, fascines 
are being made.” He gets wood to make 
gun and mortar platforms; has ‘“‘incen- 
diary projectiles” manufactured; has 
started a foundry at Ardennes, whence 
he soon hopes to have supplies of grape 
and round shot. What he most wanted 
was powder, and he begs the War Minister 
to exert himself to send large supplies. 
All this time Bonaparte stood almost alone; 
he had to control the arsenal and the 
batteries, had no sous-officiers of artisans, 
and only fifty gunners, many of them 
recruits. 

We can picture this resolute, far-seeing 
young soldier at the council of war when 
the plans of attack sent from Paris were 
discussed by the assembled Generals and 
staff. These plans imposed investment 
and a regular siege, impossible operations 
with the force available: yet to resist or 
vary the execution of the orders received 
was to court the guillotine ; to fail, equally 
meant death. Only one courageous voice 
was raised in opposition : Bonaparte stood 
forth, and urged in clear, convincing 
language that it was altogether needless 
to attack Toulon in due form. The key 
to the situation was the harbour; if that 
could be made untenable for the enemy’s 
fleet, the garrison must withdraw or sur- 
render. It could not afford to lose its only 
line of retreat. ‘‘ There!” cried Bonaparte, 
putting his finger upon a point in the plan 
which commanded both harbours, ‘‘ /ha/ 
will give you Toulon.” Batteries placed 
there could destroy or drive away the fleet. 
This vital point was defended by a strong 
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redoubt, which was presently captured by 
assault, and the issue was as Bonaparte 
had predicted. The allied fleet carried 
off the garrison and many of the inhabit- 
ants. Toulon was, in fact, evacuated by 
the troops, and the city left to the tender 
mercies of the bloodthirsty Republicans. 

Bonaparte’s immediate reward was the 
rank of Brigadier-General of Artillery. He 
began now to loom large before others; 
to have a following, the first members of 
that devoted circle, men like Marmont, 


observers around him. General Schérer 
reported that he was a first-rate artillery 
officer, but that he ‘“‘ had too much ambi- 
tion,” was “too much given to intrigue 
for promotion.” Sucy, an old _ school- 
fellow, now a war commissary, said that 
Bonaparte would stop short of nothing but 
the throne or the scaffold. 

He had found a warm supporter in the 
younger Robespierre, who thought him 
“an officer of transcendent merit, although 
a Corsican.” This friendship with a 
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THE ROOM IN WHICH BONAPARTE WAS BORN. 


who “saw so much future in his mind,” 
and were ready to attach themselves blindly 
to his fortunes. He was only twenty-four, 
but, as he told the Minister who upbraided 
him with his youth, “ People age quickly 
on the field of battle.” ~ He had lived fast 
in this volcanic epoch, had been tested 
eariy, and all illusions, all tenderness had 
been burnt away in the fierce fire. What 
remained was ambition, keen and persistent 
in pursuit of some great aim not clearly 
understood as yet, but which was to land 
him high above the general chaos. His 
temper did not escape the shrewder 


member of that bloodthirsty régime nearly 
involved him in their well-deserved over- 
throw. After Toulon he had acted with 
the Army of Italy, and seems to have 
inspired, although he did not take an 
active part in, the campaign when Masséna 
carried the French standards for the first 
time into Piedmont. Then he had been 
sent oa a special mission to Genoa, osten- 
sibly to demand satisfaction for an outrage 
upon a French frigate, really and secretly 
to pave the way to the seizure of the 
republic. On his return, and while in 
camp near Nice, he was arrested as a 
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friend of the Robespierres, although the 
chief charge rested on his recent journey 
to Genoa. It was pretended most absurdly 
that he had gone there to betray the 
French military plans to the enemy. 
“What else could take him there ?” asked 
his accusers. He knew best what was 
in the minds of the Convention; he was 
“their man,” their “chief adviser and 


BONAPARTE. 


but whom, ‘“‘had he been my father, I 
myself would have stabbed him had he 
aspired to tyranny.” Brave words, from 
Bonaparte ! 

Again fortune frowned. An order 
reached him suddenly and unexpectedly 
which transferred him from the south to 
the west ; he was removed from the Army 
of Italy, in which he had served with 





THE YOUNG ARTILLERY OFFICER. 
From a Portrait attributed to Prudhon. 


plan-maker.” Had Bonaparte been taken 
to Paris then, he would certainly have been 
executed. His companions in arms knew 
that, and some of them—Junot, Marmont, 
and others—offered to rescue him and 
march on Paris. After an imprisonment 
of thirteen days he was released: a strict 
scrutiny of his papers had revealed nothing 
compromising; besides, he had quite cut 
himself adrift from young Robespierre, 
whom he had ‘‘liked and believed honest,” 


increasing distinction, from the large field 
of the Italian frontier, to a distant com- 
mand in La Vendée, where he was quite 
unknown, and would be _ employed 
in a petty civil war. He owed this, he 
believed, to the mean spite of Aubry, a 
former comrade in the artillery, whom he 
had passed over, but who was now War 
Minister. The truer reason was that there 
were too many Corsicans in that southern 
army, and it was said of them that they 
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THE SIEGE OF TOULON, 1793 


From a Contemporary Print, 


were better known for their eagerness to and he steadily refused to reverse the 


make money than their patriotism. But appointment to the western army. When 
Aubry was no doubt unfriendly to Bona- Bonaparte reached Paris to protest in 
parte, probably from political antagonism, person, Aubry further embittered his 


THE SIEGE OF TOULON,. 
From a Draz ing Fob. 
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decision by insisting that Bonaparte was 
too young to have an artillery 
mand, and must be satisfied with that 
of an infantry brigade. ‘A _ great 
many officers would command a brigade 
better than I could, few could com- 
mand the artillery so well,” he wrote 
to the Commissary Sucy. He was quite 
broken-hearted, and again contemplated 


com- 
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But he did not go west, although again 
ordered to report himself forthwith to 
Hoche at Rennes. He found a com- 
plaisant doctor to give him a certificate of 
ill-health, and he lingered on in Paris, 
in very straitened circumstances, looking 
askanee at the gay life that surrounded 
him and yet taking no part init. Luxury 


had once more raised her head in the 


HORTENSE, QUEEN OF HOLLAND AND STEP-DAUGHTER OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


suicide. “I shall finish by not getting 
out of the way of the carriages as they 
pass.” It has been claimed for Napoleon 
that he was generally above the smaller 
vices of vindictiveness, and readily forgave 
injuries, but he suffered Aubry in after years 
to pine away in the penal settlement of 
Cayenne when a word would have released 
him. But the esprit de corps of artillery 


officers was very strong in this day, and 
Bonaparte had been bitterly offended by 
an order to serve away from his own arm. 


pleasantest capital in the world: carriages 
filled the streets, the theatres were crowded 
with fashionable people, especially smart 
women. If Bonaparte’s head was old, his 
heart was young and passionate ; he had a 
keen eye for beauty. ‘‘ Women are seen 
everywhere — at the theatres, in the 
promenades, in the libraries. In the study 
of the savant you meet very pretty 
persons. ... They deserve to hold the 
helm; therefore, the men are mad about 
them, think only of them, live only by and 
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for them.” ‘ Everything is accumulated in 
this country to amuse and render life agree- 
able,” he writes to Joseph. Yet, despite 
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From a Contemporary Print. 


the general gaiety, Paris was crippled 
for want of money; a terrible financial 
crisis was imminent; the issue of assignats 
had destroyed public credit; one golden 
louis was worth £30. While some lived 
riotously the masses starved. Even a 
Brigadier - General, the future Emperor, 
often went short of a dinner, and was in 
much distress. 

Junot was his faithful and attached com- 
panion through this trying period. He 
was not without means; his friends in the 
provinces sometimes sent him money, and 
he invariably shared it with Bonaparte. 
When he was in funds he sought to in- 
crease them at the gaming-table, where 
he was generally lucky, and if he won they 
paid off their more pressing debts. Bona- 
parte’s affection for Junot was strong and 
lasting ; he paid him the highest compli- 
ment by saying, “A faithful friend is the 
true image of God.” Sometimes handsome 
Joseph Bonaparte, who had made a rich 
marriage by this time, came to his brother's 
help with a remittance, but the times were 
hard. The young General went very 
shabby and out at elbows. Madame Junot 
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describes him as she saw him in 1793, 
‘with a shabby round hat drawn over his 
forehead, and his ill-powdered hair hang- 
ing over the collar of his grey great- 
coat . . . without gloves, because they 
were a useless luxury, with boots ill-made 
and ill-blackened, with his thinness and 
sallow complexion,” in marked contrast to 
what he became a year or two later. 
Bonaparte’s sick leave expired on 
July 14, but he obtained an extension 
till Aug. 5, when he petitioned to be 
reappointed to the artillery, from which 
he had moved when given an infantry 
brigade. ‘This petition was unfavourably 
received. On Aug. 16 he was ordered 
peremptorily to join his command; if his 
health would not permit him he must be 
replaced. Now he appealed to Barras and 
other friends, and he was at last given a 
place in the topographical branch of the 
War Office by Pontécoulant, the new War 
Minister. He did admirable work here ; 
it was of a kind for which he was 
supremely well fitted. It was at this 
time that his fertile brain turned east- 
ward. The Sublime Porte had asked for 
French artillery officers to reorganise their 
service, and Bonaparte put his name 
forward for a post that appealed to his 
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imagination with its boundless possibilities. 
He had no great hopes that the Committee 
of Public Safety would spare him : ‘‘ Having 
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From a Contemporary Portrait. 


charged me with the direction of armies 
and the plans of campaign, which is 
highly flattering, they will not, I fear, 
allow me to go to Turkey.” 

There was no exaggeration in this 
statement. Bonaparte had actually drawn 
up for Kellerman and Scherer, then com- 
manding in Italy, a scheme of operations 
so bold and original that these Generals 
stood aghast. The first called it the work 
of a lunatic; the second contemptuously 
asked that the man who conceived it had 
better put it into execution. ‘This did in 
effect come to pass. For the plan is very 
much that of Napoleon’s first campaign in 
1796, and aimed at the separation and 
successive overthrow of the two armies 
opposed to the French. Each had a 
different mission; the one to cover 
Piedmont, the other Lombardy, and by a 
prompt initiative it might be possible 
to defeat each in turn. After that an 
advance to the Adige would overawe the 
States of Venice ; while a hand was held 
out by the Tyrol to the French armies 
engaged upon the Rhine. 

Yet the author of this admirable paper 
was still in disgrace. On the very day 
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that the Foreign Office reported in favour 
of his employment by the Grand Turk, his 
name was formally erased from the list of 
general officers actively employed. His 
offence was the old one, that he had failed 
to take up his command in La Vendée. 
This blow came from Letourneur, who 
had succeeded Pontécoulant at the War 
Office, and whom Bonaparte had dis- 
pleased. Nothing worse could well happen 
to him. This must surely be the end of 
all his military aspirations ; his career was 
closed, as it seemed. Yet within a week 
the situation had entirely changed. His 
chance came—the tide turned, and he was 
carried on the flood to high fortune. 

The history of the 13th Vendémiaire 
(Oct. 5) is too well known to need detailed 
description. It was the protest of the 
people of Paris against the pretensions of 
the National Convention, which aimed, it 
was thought, at perpetual power. It had 
been called into existence merely to make 
a Constitution, but it had carried on the 
government since 1792. Now, in 1795, 
it would not separate without some pro- 
vision for continuity of government; it 
had no great faith in the future, fearing 
an interregnum which might leave room 
for Royalist plots or popular attempts at 
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reprisals. So it sought to retain a certain 
power by decreeing that two-thirds of the 
new Corps Legislatifs created under the 
Constitution of the Year III.—the 
bodies, that is to 
Ancients and the Five 


two 
governing say, the 
Hundred—should 
be chosen out of the existing Convention. 
Its thirty- 
or electoral districts, 
after tumultuous meetings, broke out into 
open revolt. 
The section 
best quarter in 


[his was too much for Paris. 


eight ‘‘ Sections,” 


Le Péletier, that of the 
Paris, representing the 
best brains and intelligence, the greatest 
respectability, the most money, took the 
lead in openly resisting the Convention. 
General Menou, a creature, was 
ordered to disarm it, but preferred to treat 
and argue, agreeing at last to retire if the 
Sectionnaires would do the same. This 
was tantamount to victory for the Sections, 
and the Convention, alarmed, declared 
itself en permanence. Barras was given the 
supreme command of the troops, after 


poor 
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UNDER ARREST. 


From a Drawing by Webe 
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BONAPARTE RESTORING THE SWORD TO 
EUGENE DE BEAUHARNAIS. 


the merits of the various soldiers available, 
Bonaparte included, had been discussed. 
He had been at the play, at the Théatre 
Feydeau, when the disturb- 
ance began, but he had 
hurried to the National 
Assembly, where he had the 
singular fortune of hearing a 
long debate upon his qualifi- 
cations. 

Barras was appointed ; but 
he was no soldier, certainly 
no hero, and he had no in- 
tention of risking his skin 
in any appeal to arms. It 
was necessary that he should 
associate himself with some 
professional man. ‘The story 
goes that he told Carnot, “I 
have him, the very man; a 
little Corsican whom 
at Toulon. He 
stand on 
Bonaparte was summoned to 


IL met 
will not 
ceremony.” So 


Barras’s house and received 
his instructions to make head 
Sections. He 
accepted the job; he was a 


against the 


mercenary still ready to serve 
either side, and only the day 
had remarked to 
Junot, ‘These Sectionnaires ! 


before he 
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If they would only let 
me lead them I would 
make short work of 
the Convention!” 
Now he did his best 
for the employers 
that had secured him. 
The palace of the 
Tuileries was put in 
a state of defence; 
the approaches com- 
manded by artillery. 
He held the bridges 
across the Seine, and 
was thus safe against 
attack from the 
south; his main force 
was massed in the 
gardens, the repre- 
sentatives, armed, 
formed a last re- 
serve, and, like a good general, he 
especial care to keep open a 
of retreat upon St. Cloud. These 
the sound dispositions that might 
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took been looked for from so practical a 
line soldier. 

were The forces of the Sections—some 40,000 
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the move early next day (the 13th 
Vendémiaire), thinking perhaps to carry 
the Tuileries by surprise. They found 
Bonaparte’s artillery in position, and, 
much disquieted, hesitated to attack. The 
opponents faced each other till late in the 
afternoon, when the Sectionnaires ad- 
vanced on two lines, one across the Pont 
Royal, the other by the Rue St. Honoré. 
Both columns broke directly they came 
under fire. By six p.m. the Convention 
had triumphed completely; the Sections 
were overborne and disarmed. It was an 
easy victory richly rewarded. Bonaparte 
was at once reinstated in the artillery ; he 
obtained the rank of a General of Division, 
and was appointed to the command of the 
Army of the Interior, vacated by Barras. 


He had at last broken through the 
trammels and emerged into daylight. 


From henceforth he was a different man. 
He had money now, ample funds ; and the 
first use he made of them was to gather his 
family together, to fetch his needy relatives 
from the country and establish them in 
Paris. His circumstances were altogether 
changed. He was no longer the play- 
thing of fortune, hanging on the favour of 
mushroom Ministers, liable at any moment 
to be disgraced and dismissed, but an 
officer of rank with an assured position 
and acknowledged authority. There were 
no more muddy boots steaming before 
the fire to offend the delicate nostrils of 
Madame Jurot’s mother with their un- 
savoury odours. When Bonaparte visited 
Madame Permon (to whom, though much 
his senior in years, he had made a proposal 
of marriage) he wore a brand new uniform, 
and was at the head of a glittering staff. 
He became reserved with his en/ourage, 
cold, distant, very much the master. He 
was a person of consequence; he had 
achieved something, and the 
threshold of greater things. 

His ambitious spirit was, of course, 
concentrated upon securing further ad- 
vancement. It ought to be well within 
his reach. He had gained prestige in his 
small affray with the Sections, had made 
friends with some powerful people whom 
he was careful to further propitiate. The 
post he now occupied, as the military head 
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of the Home District, gave him import- 
ance he was not to extend. His 
restless, indefatigable, interfering activity 
prompted him to take much upon himself 
within his own province, and yet usurp 
all the functions of others. He completed 
the pacification of Paris and reorganised 
the National Guard ; he gave the Directory 
and the Corps Legislatifs special body- 
guards, and he laboured to fill every office 
under his patronage with his own creatures. 
Many of these he found useful, and, 
strange to say, still grateful when he made 
his bold stroke for sovereign power on 
the 18th Brumaire. No such project may 
as yet have taken definite shape even in 
the fertile brain of this ever - scheming 
adventurer ; but it is certain that already 
his chiefs, the “five Kings” of the 
Directory, began to look upon him with 
suspicion. He could not keep quiet; his 
restlessness, the obvious outcome of his 
consuming ambition, could not but be dis- 
quieting, even threatening. There was no 
saying what he might not attempt next, 
to what lengths he would not go. The 
upshot of it was a growing anxiety to get 
him out of the way, to send him off on some 
distant expedition, to remove him rather 
than take him boldly by the throat and 
crush him. This was probably a contri- 
buting, if not a principal, cause of his 
appointment to the command of the army 
in Italy. 

Authorities differ, and various reasons 
have been assigned for his selection, One 
has gained general credence that he owed 
the appointment to his timely marriage 
with Josephine Beauharnais. It is said on 
the authority of a letter under Josephine’s. 
own hand that the command in Italy was. 
Barras’s wedding present. There had 

relations between him and 
Josephine—the very closest according to 
evil Barras’s own among the 
number. No doubt the times were lax. 
Madame Beauharnais was one of a light, 
loose society that did not practise the 
most austere virtue. Barras was an un- 
doubted libertine ; a low blackguard, too, 
who boasted of his conquests, and has 
recorded in his memoirs that Josephine 
assured him that he was the only man she 
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had ever truly loved. Probably Josephine 
was more sinned against than sinning—a 
weak, yielding, rather necessitous, yet 
extravagant woman, the easy victim of a 
designing scoundrel like Barras, of whose 
salon she was a principal ornament. But 
that there was any infamous bargain that 
Bonaparte should relieve Barras of 





THE FIRST INTERVIEW BETWEEN BONAPARTE 
JOSEPHINE. 


From a Painting by Gervex. 


Josephine at the price of a high military 
command is to suppose him capable of 
the most utter baseness. It is also con- 
trary to a fair conclusion from the known 
facts of the case. 

The appointment was not in Barras’s 
gift. However great his ascendency in 
the Directory, he did not alone control 
the patronage ; certainly not for such an 
important post as the command in Italv. 


For that the consent of a majority of 
the five Directors must be obtained. One 
of these, La Reveillére Lépeaux, plainly 
asserts in his memoirs that the story of 
the wedding present is absurd, that Barras 
had no power to influence the Directory 
in its choice, nor did he attempt it. It is 
urged now, and with much plausibility, 
that Bonaparte’s famous 
scheme of campaign, which 
the Generals on the spot 
derided, really gained him 
the command. When 
Scherer refused to put it 
into execution, his recall was 
decided upon, but not the 
General to replace him. 
Several names were put for- 
ward: Letourneur was in 
favour of Bernadotte; Rew- 
bell for Championnet ;_ but 
Bonaparte was recommended 
by the other three, and 
especially by Carnot, who, 
a scientific soldier himself, 
had recognised the strong 
military aptitudes of the 
young Corsican. Carnot, if 
this view be correct, certainly 
deserved his title of ‘“‘the 
Organiser of victory.” 
Napoleon, who owed him 
so much, afterwards credited 
him with being “the most 
sincere, honest, and inde- 
fatigable spirit that figured 
in the Revolutionary epoch,” 
and it may be added that 
Jomini, another great au- 
thority, has given it as his 
opinion that “had Carnot 
been more practised in the 
field, had he learnt to take a 
wider view Of strategical operations, he 
might have claimed rank with the great 
captains of the world.” 

We may believe, then, that self-seeking 
of the most shameful kind had nothing to 
do with Bonaparte’s courtship, that it was 
a romantic, sentimental, although un- 
doubtedly a somewhat sensual affection. 


AND 


He was in love with Josephine from 
the first moment he met her, whether 
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it was in his own house, according to the 
fable generally current of her having 
called to thank him for his kindness to 
her son, or in one of the many drawing- 
rooms open to him when he became 
General commanding the Army of the 
Interior. He had never yet been much 
ofa ladies’ man; although welcomed at 
Madame Permon’s house, and at home 
in that most respectable family circle, he 
had known no ladies of the frothy fashion- 
able type that made up the gayest Parisian 
society. Josephine Beauharnais must 
have come like a revelation to the newly 
emancipated young man, but just raised 
above the pressure of poverty and now 
first admitted to the intimacy of “ smart 
people,” as they would be called now- 
adays. He must have been attracted by 
her at once. She was an engaging if not 
an exactly beautiful person ; a little passée 
perhaps—for, as a West Indian, she had 
matured early—but she had the skill to 
repair the ravages of time. Her com- 
plexion was brilliant by night, her chestnut 
hair was still glossy and did not betray the 
dye tco openly, her rather indifferent teeth 
were constantly veiled by a fixed, sweet 
smile. Her chief beauty was her figure, 
and that was still unimpaired; it was 
exquisitely proportioned, fell naturally into 
pretty poses, and was full of the lissome 
grace of the Creole. She knew how to 
take the attitudes that were most becoming 
to her, and, above all, she could wield 
with great skill that most potent weapon in 
the feminine armoury, the art to make the 
most of herself. She was always delight- 
fully dressed; even now, when almost at 
the end of her resources, her wardrobe 
was well filled; by and by, in the days 
of her splendour, she lavished enormous 
sums on her frocks. 

Bonaparte pressed his suit with all the 
ardour of an enterprising soldier. Since 
the change in his fortunes he had been 
eager to marry; he had proposed to 
Madame Permon, although she was much 
his senior in years—it is said because he 
coveted her income; he had paid court to 
Mdlle. Désirée Clery, his brother Joseph's 
sister-in-law, a well - dowered, beautiful 
girl, who afterwards married Bernadotte 
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and became Queen of Sweden. But he 
cannot have been much in earnest till he 
met Josephine, and fell at her feet. His love 
was certainly not immediately returned. 
The letter already quoted above goes on 
to admit that her feeling towards him was 
lukewarm. She could not tell exactly 
whether she liked or disliked him. “I 
admire his courage; the extent of his 








FIRST CONSUL BONAPARTE. 


From an Original Drawing by F. Duplessis-Bertaux, 
made at a Review in Paris on the Place Carrousel, 


in the year 1800. 


information, for he speaks equally well on 
all subjects; the vivacity of his wit, the 
quick intelligence which enables him to 
grasp the thoughts of others almost before 
they are expressed ; but I am terrified, I 
admit, at the empire he seems to exercise 
over all about him. His keen gaze has 
an inexplicable something which impresses 
even our Directors; judge, then, if he is 
not likely to intimidate a woman. In 
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short, just that which ought to please me, 
the strength of a passion with which he 
speaks with an energy that admits no 
doubt of his sincerity, is precisely that 
which arrests the consent that often hovers 
on my lips.” It has been said that this 
very sensible and matter-of-fact letter was 
either a pure invention or written for 
historical purposes many years afterwards, 
but it has rather a genuine ring. 

That Bonaparte in the end carried 
Josephine by storm is very probable. His 
superb self-confidence imposed upon her. 
There must be something in the man 
who promised such great things. ‘‘ What 
do I want with protectors? Do my 
envious comrades think I cannot get on 
without ? By and by they will be glad to 
accept my protection. I have my sword 
by my side, and will go far with its aid.” 
She admits that this assurance seems 
ridiculous, and yet she thinks sometimes 
that “this singular man may really 
be able to accomplish a part of his 
pretensions.” Her own self-interest no 
doubt weighed with her in her decision. 
Madame Beauharnais was a needy woman, 
almost at her last ebb. Her two children, 
Eugéne and Hortense—one of whom 
became the chivalrous Viceroy of Italy, 
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faithful among the faithless few, the 
other Queen of Holland, that charming 
woman and most ill-used wife—were at this 
moment bound to trade, the first to an 
upholsterer, the second to a coufuritre. 
When Bonaparte appeared upon the scene 
she had no resources; she received only 
a small pittance from her relatives in 
Martinique ; the furniture of her house 
was pledged ; she owed money on every 
side. 

So she accepted this impetuous lover 
who would not be denied, and two days 
after the marriage he started for the south. 
There were two words engraved within the 
wedding ring—‘‘ To destiny!” What had 
destiny in store for the strangely assorted 
pair? Did Josephine dream that in the 
crookedness of life this lukewarm feeling 
which she brought to the matrimonial part- 
nership would recoil on herself, that her 
vagaries, her heedlessness, the slights 
she put upon her doating husband, would 
some day engender like treatment, that 
Napoleon would pay her in her own coin, 
with coldness, infidelity, and, finally, with 
divorce ? *‘ The whirligig of Time brings in 
his revenges,” and there was a sad reckon- 
ing in store for poor, erring, silly, but yet 
not unlovable Josephine. > ee a A 
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MATEUR DETECTIVE. 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


THE 


HE firm of Black and Brightsmith 
were good enough to express their 
great and grateful appreciation of my help 
in the case of the Escondida Mine. They 
promised me other work of the same kind, 
plenty, if I cared to take it up, and soon 
sent to ask whether I could undertake a 
confidential mission to Algeria. 

It was to convey a considerable sum of 
money in specie to the remote town of 
Biskra, a health-resort of growing popularity 
situated in the far-off desert, almost on the 
confines of the great Sahara. 

“The money is to be_ paid 
in exchange for a certain compro- 
mising document, one __ that 
affects the honour and character of a 
great family. Will you go?” said Harry 
Brightsmith. 

I expressed my readiness, but asked why 
the sum could not be paid by cheque. 

“The demand is for gold. In any 
case, we wish to secure the papers in full 
acquittance, and this can best—can only— 
be done by the hand of a thoroughly 
trustworthy agent, someone who will, if 
necessary, give and take at one and: the 
same time.” 

“Tf necessary ?” I inquired, catching at 
the doubt implied. 

“We have no absolute certainty, Mac, 
that the demand is justified, that the case 
is bona fide, and not trumped up for the 
extortion of blackmail. This is another 
and still stronger reason for our application 
to you. If you can only find that there 
has been any foul play anywhere, you will 
earn the eternal gratitude of his Highness 
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PRINCE. 


Wait. 


as well as a handsome douceur. 
Let me tell you the whole story. 

“You have heard of the Medéas? 
They were once a reigning house, and 
may some day come to the throne again. 
Meanwhile, Prince Casimir de Medéa 
lives in great retirement on the Thames, 
and his eldest son, Stanislas, who has 
come to man’s estate, has been sent 
round the world to complete his education, 
with a Cook’s ticket, in eighty days. 

‘** Prince Stanislas is said to be a lively 
youth, fond of horses, sport, amusement, 
the fair sex—all that makes life enjoyable 
at twenty-two. He has cost his Highness 
a good deal of money at times, but his 
father has paid without a murmur—until 
demand—that on 
which we seek your co-operation, Mac— 


now. The _ present 
is for the liquidation of a gambling debt 
incurred under peculiar—indeed, as it is 
alleged, disgraceful circumstances. The 
been accused of a 
flagrant attempt to correct fortune.” 

“In plain English, of cheating at 
cards ?” 

‘“* Nothing less. And on the surface the 
case seems perfectly clear. The charge 
of cheating is supported by his own con- 
fession, in so many words, signed by his 
own hand, and duly attested. We have 
the notarial, authenticated copy in our 
hands. Here it is. But first read the 
letter that accompanied it.” 

It was dated from the Hotel des Zibans, 
Biskra, and, translated, ran as follows— 

“Your Highness,—It is our inex- 
pressibly painful task to bring to your 


young. Prince has 
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Highness’s notice the deliberately dishonest 
and disgraceful conduct of your son, Prince 
Stanislas de Medéa. He has been caught 
cheating at baccarat; caught in the act, 
flagrantly. This deplorable affair occurred 
at the Cercle es Salahin, to which the 
Prince was readily admitted on account 
of his rank and presumed gentlemanly 
character. 

“Last night, when engaged ina friendly 
game, he took the bank with a capital of 
z000 francs advanced him without ques- 
tion by the gérant of the club. Up to that 
point he had lost steadily, but now the 
luck turned. It became phenomenal. At 
every deal the Prince won ; he cleared the 
table. For quite an hour this lasted, but 
with a growing suspicion in the minds of 
several players that all was not well. We 
set ourselves to watch the Prince. I 
myself was chosen to stand behind him, 
and at a given moment, a signal being 
made, to seize and hold his hands. 

“T did so, and immediately a pack of 
cards, concealed somewhere within his 
paletot, fell to the ground. It was a pack 


made up chiefly of ‘threes’ and ‘ sixes.’ 


If your Highness is acquainted with the 
game of baccarat the capital importance of 
these numbers will need no explanation. 

“‘Play was stopped, and two of us were 
deputed to draw up a procés-verbal describ- 
ing the occurrence. 

“Of course, the Prince’s gains were 
declared null and void, and he was called 
upon to make restitution, also to pay his 
previous losses and the advance made by 
the gérant. These amounted in all to 
7507f., and as he had no funds I dis- 
charged the debt, taking his acknowledg- 
ment. 

“‘ We also prepared for your son’s signa- 
ture a confession of his misconduct, a copy 
of which, duly certified by a notary, is 
now enclosed. The original will be 
surrendered to your son or to any person 
you may name on one condition: that you 
hand over in exchange a sum of 25,000f., 
part in repayment, the balance to be 
applied for the relief of the poor Arabs in 
this oasis. 

“We think that your Highness will 
see the wisdom of meeting us fairly and 
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promptly. It can hardly be your wish that 
a Prince de Medéa, the direct heir to your 
ancient name, and future holder of the 
high fortune that may some day return to 
your noble house, should be exposed as a 
cheat, branded as a blackguard, through- 
out the civilised world. It is only out of 
consideration to your Highness that we 
spare him the ignominy he so richly merits. 

“Conceiving that your Highness would 
wish to avoid all publicity, we consent to 
receive the moneys claimed in gold. If 
your Highness’s representative will meet 
ours in Algiers on the 23rd November at 
midday in the Jardin Marengo, near the 
Esplanade Babel Oued, the exchange can 
be completed. Let him seat himself on 
the seventh bench from the main entrance, 
and wear a white hat. Unless he isalone, 
no steps will be takeu to meet him. 

‘“‘ The slightest suspicion of bad faith, or 
your failure to comply with the conditions 
given on the date fixed, will cause the 
absolute rupture of all negotiations, and 
the procés-verbal, the confession, with full 
particulars, shall be published to the Press 
of every capital of Europe. 

“We are, with profound respect and 
the assurance of our deep and abiding 
sympathy, your Highness’s servants, 

“* PHILLIDOR DE FIVvas. 
** ANATOLE MIRABEL.” 

The confession, which was full and 
explicit, bore the Prince’s signature, the 
attestation of the witnesses thereto, and 
the words “‘ copie conforme,” with the seal 
and signature of the notary public, “‘ La 
Ramie (Paul), Place de la Sahara, Biskra.” 

“Do you believe in all this?” I at 
once asked the partners, Black and Bright- 
smith. 

“Tt rings rather false,” said Harry. 
“But the facts are precise, and Prince 
Casimir, who is our client, takes the very 
gloomiest view of the situation. He has 
heard nothing from his son for some 
weeks—months, indeed—and except for 
the letters of credit that have turned up 
pretty regularly—at least, until six weeks 
ago—had had no idea of his whereabouts. 
We rather think he distrusts his son, or, at 
least, is so furiously angry at the scandal 
that he will not look at the case calmly.” 
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**What is he like, this young Prince ? 
Good sort? Bad lot? Which ?” 

‘“‘ Frankly, Iam on his side. Black here” 
(Black was a tall, solemn chap, preter- 
naturally and prematurely grave, with slow 
voice and drooping eyelids) ‘has been 
rather against him.” 

*“No, no, not quite that,” protested 
Black; ‘‘but I have thought him too 
frivolous and fond of pleasure. Not 


1 AT ONCE EXAMINED THE LIST, BUT LOOKED 
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sufficiently alive to the doctrine of 
noblesse oblige.” 

“Well, anyhow, there is an element of 
doubt,” I said. ‘‘ It seems highly improb- 
able that a young Prince just out of his 
teens is a professional Greek, skilled in 
dirty tricks with the cards. That, on the 
face of it, first. Then the fact that Prince 
Casimir has heard nothing direct from his 
son—no appeal, no apology, no attempted 
excuipation. This rather tells in the lad’s 
favour, I think. If I am asked, I should 
say, Don’t pay—not, at least, till the story 
is verified.” 





“His Highness will not run that risk. 
He insists upon the money being sent out, 
and every stipulation fulfilled to the letter. 
It drives him wild: the idea of a Medéa 
posted as a cheat through Europe,” 
answered Brightsmith. 

“I don’t say refuse. But, at least, be 
certain that the case is clear, There 
should be time to settle that question 
between now and the 23rd November. 
I should like to look into it, on the spot, 
at once.” 

“ At Biskra ?” 

“Certainly. There is time, I believe, 
for me to pay a visit to Biskra, to make 
inquiries, hear all about this De Fivas and 
Mirabel, and the rest. Above all, to see 
the young Prince and hear his own 
version.” 

‘“* He has given it here,” said old Black, 
hitting the confession with his knuckles as 
it lay upon the table. 

“He is said to have given it there. 
That may be a forgery. The signature, 
the official stamp of the notary, both might 
have been obtained by some nefarious 
dodge. ‘The young Prince may be under 
coercion.” 

““My dear Major Macnaghten-Innes,” 
broke in Black, impatiently for one so 
sedate and stolid, ‘“‘in my experience, an 
ounce of fact is worth a shipload of con- 
jecture. I think that the safest course is 
to send the money—exchange it for the 
confession. Let us carry out the contract. 
That, moreover, in fact, is what our client 
wishes—silent compliance and no risk.” 

Brightsmith, having fuller confidence 
in my skill, took my view, and after much 
debate it was decided that Prince Casimir 
should be consulted. He came up to 
Gresham Street, a rather limp old gentle- 
man, to whom this was a crowning bitter- 
ness in a life of disappointment, and we 
had some difficulty in persuading him to 
the bolder course. It was the money that 
settled it. He was not rich, and would have 
been glad to save the £1300 blackmail. 

Having arranged that the sum in 
question should await my orders at Cook’s 
Bank in Algiers, I left London for Biskra 
on Nov. 2, and taking the most expe- 
ditious route, that vid Marseilles and 
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Phillipville, reached the desert town on 
the evening of the third day, Nov. 5. 
Allowing three clear days for the return 
journey to Algiers, where, if my inquiry 
failed, I must be on the evening of Nov. 22, 
I had just sixteen days before me. 

Biskra owns several hotels, but I chose 
that which had been named in the letter 
from MM. de Fivas and Mirabel, believing 
I should be: safest in the heart of the 
enemy’s country. I had my guns with me, 
and I proposed to call upon both the 
French Commandant and the Kaid, or 
Arab Governor, as an English sportsman, 
eager to hunt all kinds of game. I hoped 
thus to escape importunate curiosity. In 
support of this character I rode out twice 
with the Kaid’s falcons, and spent a night 
in the desert under the Aures Mountains 
after lions. 

At the same time, I prosecuted my 
inquiries with the utmost caution. If it 
got wind that an agent from Prince 
Casimir was in Biskra, my mission might 
fail at the very outset, and the worst would 
happen. I was satisfied the first day to 
walk through the Place de la Sahara, where 
I did actually find the brass-plate of ‘‘ La 
Ramie, Netary,” at the door of his office or 
étude. 1 ascertained, too, that a club 
called the ‘‘Cercle es Salahin” existed, 
and that it was not difficult to gain admis- 
sion to it. 

But as yet I could hear of no “De 
Fivas,” no ‘ Mirabel.” There were no 
such persons residing at the Hotel des 
Zibans, the very place from which they 
wrote making their demands. Of course 
people might, and do, make use of an 
address that is borrowed or fictitious, yet 
there was comfort in the thought that these 
high-toned gentlemen were not persons 
very well known. 

Again, I could not find that any Prince, 
certainly no Prince Stanislas de Medéa, 
had recently sojourned in Biskra. This 


was also satisfactory, so far as it went ; yet: 


I could not set much store by it, for 
Princes of all categories have a fondness for 
incognito, and there might be good reasons 
why Prince Stanislas should pass under a 
smaller and an assumed name. I had 
his photograph, reputed a good likeness, 
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and I always carried it about with me, 
hoping that I might run up against the 
original in some odd corner. But not 
only did I never meet him, but I could 
hear of no one answering to his description 
at any of the hotels. 

My first substantial move was madc 
when I was admitted as a member of the 
Es Salahin Club. I at once examined the 
list, but looked in vain for the names “‘ De 
Fivas” and “ Mirabel.” They were not 
members of the club, that was clear. 

This, to my mind, knocked the bottom 
out of the whole story. If a gambling 
scandal had occurred in the club it would 
surely have been dealt with by members, 
not outsiders ; certainly not by such out- 
siders, shadowy, obscure personages, of 
whom, after five days’ inquiry, I could hear 
nothing in Biskra. But there was still 
stronger reason to doubt the story. Now 
that I was a member I was in a position to 
ask, cautiously, about the case. 

No one had heard of it atall. It was 
pure invention ; there had been no cheat- 
ing, no Prince Stanislas in the club. 

This conclusion relieved me of all 
anxiety with respect to the negotiations. 
The blackmailers were not to be greatly 
dreaded ; their plot was thin and common- 
place ; their threats might be disregarded, 
and the money must assuredly not be paid. 

But I found myself in the presence of a 
much more serious question. It was per- 
fectly clear to me that something had 
happened to the young Prince. No plot 
of this kind could have been set on foot 
without his being actively or passively con- 
cerned in it. He wasa party to it, whether 
as victim or tool or prime mover. For a 
moment I wondered whether it was the 
last. Had this young scapegrace sought 
thus to mulct a father not too liberal with 
his supplies ‘ 

No, I could not bring myself to believe 
this quite. It was so much more likely 
that he had fallen a prey to some artful 
villains who by some means or other had 
recognised him in Biskra, penetrated his 
incognito, and turned their knowledge to 
serve their own nefarious ends. 

This implied foul play of the worst kind. 
They might even have made away with 
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him in this far-off semi-barbarous land ; 
at least they could hold him sequestrated 
somewhere, a close prisoner, until they 
had achieved their purpose—the extortion 
of hush-money for a social offence that 
only existed in their own evil minds. 

I saw now that it was my bounden duty 
to apply to the authorities. The police at 
Biskra were semi-military in character, 
and under the orders of the Commandant, a 
Colonel of Spahis, Baron d’ Hautrive 
by name, whose acquaintance I had 
already made. 

A striking personage in his way: 
tall, of commanding presence, a 
soldier before everything, a military 
dandy in the best sense, always 
spick and span, in the whitest of 
shirt-cuffs, the smartest and most 
perfectly fitting uniform. He was 
also a man of the world. Con- 
signed now by the chances of a 
military service to this remote but 
important post, he kept himself 
abreast of all that went on in 
Paris ; indeed, in Europe. For the 
English he expressed a warm and 
genuine liking, based on pleasant 
days spent and pleasant friend- 
ships made when military attaché 
to the French Embassy in London. 

Now he received me with great 
cordiality ; but when he had heard 
my whole story he shook his head 
with grave disapproval, and said, 
“You should have taken me into 
your confidence sooner, my dear 
comrade. We are late; we have 
lost valuable time. If this young 
Prince—whose father I knew in 
Vienna, and his mother, she was a 
Princesse de Gauffremont—if Prince Stanis- 
las has really been here, and if he has 
fallen among thieves in the way you 
suggest, I fear the thing has gone too 
far. He is probably beyond our help.” 

“Killed ? Murdered ?” I asked bluntly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is a poor confession to make; but 
out here, in these wilds, such things have 
been. Strange things. The strangest is, 
perhaps, this story. Frankly, Monsieur, I 
hardly credit it. It fails at the very 


beginning. We do not even know that 
Prince Stanislas has ever been in Biskra. 
I question that, even.” 

‘** Would you have known ? 

“As a matter of course I think he 
would have come to me; I think he would 
have allowed me to show him some 
attention. In any case, the hotel registers— 
you know our French system ?—would 
certainly have told me. No Prince de 


” 





HE RECEIVED ME WITH GREAT CORDIALITY. 


Medéa has been recorded among the 
arrivals at Biskra, believe me;I should 
have heard.” 

“ But if he was incognito, for reasons of 
his own ?” 

“‘ We will have the registers. Let us see 
if there is anyone like him on the lists. 
But you tell me you have yourself inquired 
at the hotels. I fear this will lead us no 
further.” 

The lists were brought, but, as the Baron 
prophesied, they told us nothing. 

“No,” he said, “I see only one spot of 
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firm ground anywhere, a point from which 
possibly we may travel in the right 
direction.” 

“The notary public ?” 

** Exactly, M. La Ramie is a real, tangible 
fact—the only notary public in Biskra. I 
know him personally a little, by reputa- 
tion still better, as an honourable, straight- 
forward functionary, who would hardly 
lend himself to anything underhand. 
French notaries, as a rule, bear a deserv- 
edly high character. We had better see 
M. La Ramie. He can, at least, tell you 
the truth about the confession. A record 
of the copy, made and attested, will be 
kept in his office, if it ever was made, 
which I doubt.” 

We walked down without delay to the 
Place de la Sahara, and were shown in at 
once. All doors opened before the Com- 
mandant of the garrison. 

M. La Ramie, an aged man, who was in 
slippers, and wore a black skull cap, was 
most courteous and obliging, prepared to 
give us any information in his power. But 
he knew nothing of a confession made by 
Prince Stanislas de Medéa. Nothing of 
the sort had been brought to his éfude ; 
he had never heard of De Fivas or 
Mirabel. 

Then I laid the copy before him, asking 
if that was not his office seal, his signature. 

“The seal, yes. The signature, no. 
The first has been stolen, I know by 
whom ; the second forged—undoubtedly 
forged, by the same coguin, voleur, escroc, 
sacripant, fainéant.” The staid old 
notary grew purple with rage as he rolled 
out abusive epithets, then paled suddenly 
with another emotion, alarm, and mis- 
giving. ‘“‘He will ruin me yet, disgrace 
me utterly, for who shall say where his 
abstractions, his misuse of my confidence 
will cease ?” 

“Was he one of your clerks?” asked 
the Colonel. 

“My first clerk, Picpus, whom I drove 
out of my é/ude some two months back for 
flagrant misconduct. Liar, rogue, thief, 
gambler, Greek, he wasted his substance 
and mine in every low hell, at the roulette 
tables in the market-place, in the dancing 
dens of the Ouled Nail.” 
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‘What became of him ? 

‘“‘T heard that he had gone down to the 
coast, to Algiers or to Constantine, and 
again that he was lurking somewhere near. 
He was seen at Sidi Okba, drunk in the 
bazaar, and covered with flies. Another 
said he had gone on to Touggourt, and 
meant to go over to the Fr 

*‘I do not believe myself that he has 
left Biskra—neither he nor his fast friend 
and boon companion, the croupier of the 
Cercle es Salahin.” 

“Della Croce?” quickly asked Baron 
d’Hautrive, and I also pricked up my ears 
at the mention of the Club. We had 
struck another clue. 

“This Della Croce,” my friend the 
Colonel told me as we walked away from 
the notary’s, “‘is probably at the bottom 
of this business. He was once in a good 
position, had money and, I believe, rank— 
Della Croce is not his real name—but he 
lost it all at play. When he was bankrupt 
in cash and almost in character, he was 
brought out here this last season to act as 
croupier at the Casino, just to keep him 
from starvation. I heard of him, but I never 
saw him, for, as you will understand, I do 
not frequent those places; heard of him 
as a man with a history, a man who had 
been in good, in the best society, knew 
men and cities, but had sunk into a 
mere adventurer, a zvaurien and chevalier 
d’industrie. It is possible that he knew 
the Prince by sight ; had met him or heard 
of him in Europe, and when he came up 
here—if ever he came 

**Which is as good as proved,” I put in. 

‘* Not to my satisfaction. You stick to 
your point, however; it is like you English. 
But will you explain why no one, none of 
us at any rate, has met him or heard of 
him? Biskra is a small place. Why are 
there no traces of him ?” 

“That is to the darkest part of the 
business, to my mind.” 

“You shall not say, Monsieur, that we 
have not tried our best to clear up that. 
There shall be no imputation of foul play 
undetected where I command. Immediate 
search shall be made through the district— 
a complete battue. Your Prince Char- 
mant must be very securely hidden if he 
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escapes our people. He shall be found, 
whether alive or dead.” 

He was not found, nevertheless. But a 
day or two later the Baron sent for me and 
said they had laid hands upon’ the two 
rogues, Picpus and Della Croce. 

‘““They are both in Algiers, known to 
and identified by the police. No doubt 
they await your arrival with the mago/, the 


I LAID THE COPY BEFORE HIM, ASKING IF THAT WAS 


NOT HIS OFFICE SEAL. 


great prize for which they have angled so 
cleverly. Now we shall arrest them. I 
am writing to beg that this may be done at 
once, for by interrogation they may be got 
to confess what they have done with the 
Prince—at least, when in custody they 
cannot carry out their programme. They 
will not be silenced by the payments they 
demand, but they cannot very well com- 
municate with the Press.” 
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This news in a measure ended my 
mission, which did not extend beyond 
laying bare and neutralising a clever 
attempt at extortion. But I could not rest 
satisfied with that—I had still to fclfil a 
duty to my employer. I must unravcl the 
more serious mystery of the Prince’s 
disappearance. 

So I prepared to return without delay to 
Algiers and assist, so far as I 
might be permitted, in the ex- 
amination of the conspirators. 

Their luck interposed in my 
favour, and in no _ profession 
does the action of blind chance 
go further than in that of the 
detective. The strange fact 
has been proved again and 
again, and might be illustrated 
by many curious examples. 

The very day before that fixed 
for my departure 1 was wander- 
ing aimlessly through the little 
town of Biskra, when chance— 
the detective’s good fortune 
rather—took me into an Arab 
caravanserai on the outskirts 
near where the road comes in 
from Touggourt and El Wargla, 
the farthest confines of the 
French territory. 

It was of the same character 
as those I had seen in the far 
East, a great square inclosure, 
the centre filled with refuse and 
garbage, among which stood the 
camels, horses, and otheranimals, 
while on the four sides were 
low doors opening upon the 
travellers’ rooms. 

A little on one side was a 
new arrival—one of those old- 
fashioned hooded vans seldom 
seen out of France, and only there in 
out-of-the-way districts remote from rail- 
ways and large towns. They are used by 
quack doctors, cheap Jacks, wandering 
photographers, and the like. The pro- 
prietors of this van seemed to combine all 
these callings with that of horse-dealer ; 
for a number of promising-looking colts 
stood around tethered by their fetlocks, 
and an old man in blue blouse and sabots 
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was giving them water. Suddenly I saw 
him look towards the back of the van, 
give a low, shrill whistle, and whisper. 

“Gare! La patronne. Filez, et patiti— 
4 patita . 

Following the direction of his signal I 
saw two young people flying apart with a 
haste that showed they were doing wrong. 
It was the old, old story; love was not 
running smoothly, and the chief obstacle 
was, no doubt, this stalwart female in the 
man’s red déret who had just entered the 
Caravanserai. 

I drew near, amused, as I saw the youth 
snatch up a water-bucket, the girl hurriedly 
resume her task of shredding cabbages in 


THE GIRL HURRIEDLY RESUMED HER TASK OF SHREDDING 


CABBAGES, 


the pot-a-feu, while the woman—mistress 
or mother, probably both—called one an 
idle vagabond and the other a shameless 
minx. 





Then I caught the lad’s face and was 
held instantly spellbound. 

It was undoubtedly Prince Stanislas de 
Medéa. 

For all his ragged dusty clothes, his 
ill-kempt locks and grimy face, I re- 
cognised him beyond all question as the 
original of the photograph I now held in 
my hand. 

“Surely, it is time, Prince,” I said, 
accosting him at once in English—‘“ time 
that this masquerade should end? I come 
from your father, he fears that you are 
dead; he almost wishes it, for by some 
mad folly you have nearly brought- an 
indelible stain upon an ancient name.” 

He had meant, I saw 
clearly, to deny his identity, 
but as I went on his eyes 
filled with tears, and he 
stammered out— 

“T do not understand. 
I have done nothing very 
wrong. I love her to dis- 
traction——” 

Then I led him straight 
out of the enclosure, and, 
much to the surprise of 
all who met us thus arm- 
in-arm, took the princely 
stable - boy to my _ hotel, 
and heard all he had to 
tell. 

There was nothing very 
new in his story. He had 
been wandering up from 
the coast incognito, meaning 
to seek adventure in the 
farthest limits, when he had 
fallen in with these vaga- 
bond traders and had been 
attracted by the pretty 
Yvette who had laughed 
him to scorn, then dragged 
him at her tail, a hopeless 
and love-sick youth, pre- 
pared to play any part, 
accept any rough and ig- 
noble work, only to be 
near her and press his still unrequited 
suit. 

Della Croce must have seen him when 
passing through Biskra. Prince Stanislas 
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remembered the man, had met him one 
day in the bazaar, and had some difficulty 
in shaking him off. 

Out of this the whole plot had grown. 
It originated, no doubt, with Della Croce, 





fidence that I succeeded in getting him 
away. 

The mother, with her strong harsh voice, 
clinched the matter at once. 

“He could not marry her. That would 
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THEN I LED HIM STRAIGHT OUT OF THE ENCLOSURE. 


but it must have been aided and developed 
by the notary’s clerk. 

But my task was not quite ended yet. 
I had extreme difficulty in weaning Prince 
Stanislas from his inamorata. He refused 
at first point-blank to leave the van. It 
was not until I took these good folk—true 
Bohemians, yet in their way honourable, 
fair- dealing Biscayans— into my con- 


not be suitable. Anything else— merci, 
Monsieur ; trop @ honneur !” 

I believe Yvette eventually married a 
Sourrier (pay-sergeant) in the Zouaves, and 
was handsomely dowered by Prince Casimir. 

As for Prince Stanislas, he went down 
like a lamb to Algiers, where I left him to 
bear witness against the rogues who had 
tried to ruin him, and I returned home. 
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MADAME DE NAVARRO (NEE MARY ANDERSON). 


See next page. 











HE two writers of fiction who are 

probably more in the public eye than 
anybody of their particular age are Mr. 
H.G. Wells and Mr. W. W. Jacobs. Mr. 
Wells, whose father was a_ professional 
cricketer, was 
born at Bromley 
in 1866, and was 
educated for a 
scientific career, 
producing a 
text-book of 
biology. It is 
his scientific 
knowledge that 
has made him 
the master of 
fantastic fiction 
that he is, for, 
possessed of a 
strong literary 
faculty, he pic- 
tures a_ world 
reconstructed on 
the basis which 
advanced scien- 
tific discovery 
might possibly 
produce. Such, 
for instance, is 
his theory of 
intangibility in 
“The Invisible 
Man.” He still keeps up his purely 
scientific interest by writing on scientific 
matters in the Sa/urday Review, although 
he has entirely abandoned science as 
a profession. Quite recently he 
holding forth very learnedly on the ques- 
tion of microscopes. He is a cyclist: 
hence “ The Wheels of Chance.” 


was 
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Mr. W. W. Jacobs has rapidly come to 
the front. Only yesterday he was but a 
Civil Servant. To-day he is reckoned a 
humorist of note. He began writing for 
Pick-Me-Up years ago, and has gone on 
steadily until 
“Many Car- 
goes” has placed 
him in the 
position, not al- 
together envi- 
able, of a humor- 
ist with a great 


future. Mr. 
Jacobs is not yet 
thirty. 


Will Mary 
Anderson return 
to the stage? 
Despite her de- 
nials, and her 
picture of the 
theatre which 
she gave in her 
naive autobio- 
graphy a couple 
of years ago, 
there has beenan 
idea abroad that 
she might come 
back, and a 
universal feeling 
that her retirement into Madame de Navarro 
was a great loss—for the playgoer. The 
old rumour has been revived by her 
appearance on the concert platform ; for 
last month she sang at a concert at the 
Lygon Arms, an old hostelry in her 
beloved Sleepy Hollow, Broadway, at the 
foot of the Cotswolds. It was her next- 
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door neighbour, the popular composer, 
Maud Valerie White, who discovered that 
Madame de Navarro possessed a beautiful 





THE EARL OF SEAFIELD AS A BOY. 


contralto voice of fine timbre, and helped 
her to develop it. The audience that 
gathered in the old hostelry to hear her were 
astonished by the beauty of her singing. 
But the singer is not coming back to 
us. Her temperament, after all, is anti- 
theatrical. She is, as she looks, an 
essential Puritan—not Protestant, of course, 
for, as all the world knows, she is a devoted 
Roman Catholic. I can very well imagine 
her having become a nun. 


There is no romance like that of 
old families. Take the case of the 
present Earl of Seafield, who, having 
attained his majority, is coming to this 
country from New Zealand to see the 
ancestral estates in the North of Scotland. 
The Seafields, to begin with, were originally 
Ogilvies, who were created Earls of 
Findlater and Seafield. But when the Earl 
of 1811 died, the first title expired, and the 
second passed to a cousin, Sir Lewis Grant. 
Since his day there have been six Earls, of 
whom four have died within the last sixteen 
years, while three Dowager Countesses 
are still alive. The present Earl is the 
eleventh, but the family estates are held 
by the widow of the seventh, who was 
his great-uncle. His Lordship has been 
born and bred in New Zealand, where 
his father, who was once in the Navy, 





IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


emigrated, becoming, in turn, a labourer, a 
farmer, and a member of the Legislature. 
He held the title only six months. His 
son is deeply respected in the colony, 
where a meeting was recently held, despite 
all democratic tendencies, to congratulate 
him on his majority. Two minors have 
come of age this year already—namely, the 
Duke of Roxburghe and the Earl of Lytton. 
On the nineteenth of this month the Earl of 
Guilford, who succeeded his father twelve 
years ago, also comes of age. 


Although the present owner of Abbots- 
ford would, in the natural order of 
events, simply be the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell, 
daughter of Mrs. Hope and_ grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Lockhart, she is still 
the great-granddaughter of Sir Walter 
Scott. After all, it is merely a convention 
that makes the identity of a married 
woman become obliterated in her hus- 
band’s surname. Among the poorer classes 
of rural Scotland, a married woman used 
to be as familiar by her maiden as by her 
husband’s name ; and among the fishers of 
the East Coast that holds good to this day. 
So the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell, like her 
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SCOTT’S GREAT-GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER. 


maternal ancestors, being a Scot to the 
backbone, set the convention at defiance, 
and got her husband to add Scott to his 
surname. For that reason her children, 
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three sons and two daughters, are all 
interesting as the descendants of Waverley, 
and the recent marriage of her eldest 
daughter, Mary Josephine, to Mr. Alexander 
Dalgleish, of Lulworth Castle, Wareham, 
Dorset, is notable. Will she figure in 
future as Mrs. Dalgleish-Scott ? 





that has been carried on by women as 
“broken.” The disaster that befell him- 
self, and the death of every one of his 
male descendants (until the present 
generation) before they had married— 
all that forms one of life’s little ironies 
which beset nearly every great family. 


» 
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MISS ADELF RITCHIE IN “* THE WIZARD OF THE NILE.” 


Of course, there is a bitter irony in Sir 
Walter Scott’s descendants being repre- 
sented for the last half-century by women 
who have borne other names than his. 
True, the noble Northumberland is a 
Smithson and not a Percy; but Waverley 
was too ardent an antiquary not to scorn a 
change of name and not to regard a line 


It would be a graceful thing if the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell-Scott’s eldest son, Walter, 
were raised to the baronetcy which his 
great-great-grandfather won so well. 


The latest. comic opera prima donna 
in London is an American, who came to 
the stage vid a convent. This is Miss 
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Adele Ritchie, who is appearing in ‘‘ The 
Wizard of the Nile,” at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 


It is long since a Bishop of London 
figured so prominently before the public 
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both sides, was educated as a boy at 
Durham, and held his first charge in 
Northumberland. It is strange to think 
that his capital “‘ Primer of Roman History,” 
his ‘‘ Life of Simon de Montfort,” his 
“Age of Elizabeth,” and his book on 
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BISHOP CREIGHTON. 


in sO many aspects as Dr. Mandell 
Creighton. Not only is he a figure in the 
assemblies of Church dignitaries, but his 
literary work and the philanthropic and 
social endeavours of his wife bring him 
constantly into touch with all classes of 
the community. 
born in 1843, is a North-countryman on 


The Bishop, who was 


‘“The Tudors and the Reformation,” all 
appeared in 1876. Since then he has 
led as busy a life as any dignitary in 
the Church. 


It is just ten years ago since a beautiful 
young American, Mrs. Brown-Potter, re- 
solved to become an actress by figuring 
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MRS. BROWN-POTTER IN “‘ FRANCILLON.” 
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in “Man and Wife” at the Haymarket 
Theatre; and now she has returned to 
us in the shape of Dumas’ heroine, 
Francillon. In the intervening years she 
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THE LATE DUKE OF MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 


America did 
histrionic ability too 
highly, so she went to Australia, in 1890, 
and succeeded. India and China attracted 
her in turn. She passed through London 
on the way home, making no success in 
** Hero and Leander,” though in America 
she triumphedas Charlotte Corday. Sixteen 
months returned to Australia, 
establishing herself as a great favourite. 
During ‘her career she has been ably 
supported by Mr. Kyrle Bellew. 


has had much experience. 


not esteem her 


ago she 


Princess Victoria Kaiulani, who has been 
educated in England, is going to New 
York en route for Hawaii, where, it is said, 
she will prosecute her claim to the throne. 


The Princess, who was born in 1875, isa 
typical Hawaiian beauty, tall and stately. 
Her father, the Hon. A. S. Cleghorn, of 
Scotch descent, married Princess Miriam 
Likelike, the sister of the ex-Queen Liliuo- 


The beautiful island is 
the woman’s ideal sphere, and what I have 
said of Abbotsford would not apply there, 
for descent is through the 
maternal instead of by the father. 
So the young Princess would have been 


kalani of Hawaii. 


reckoned 


side 
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Queen of Hawaii one day but for the 
revolution of 1893 (during which she was 
absent from the island), and her father had 
erected a beautiful palace for her, to be 
occupied by her on her eighteenth birth- 
day. But she has never seen it, and now 
Hawaii has become a matter of inter- 
national dispute. 


Two of the pluckiest events of the day 
are those in which a sailor and a soldier 
figured. When the German torpedo-boat 
sank at Cuxhaven, the first officer, Lieu- 
tenant Duke Frederick William of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, went down with. her, 
for, seeing that all was lost, he called on 
The Duke, 
who was only six-and-twenty, was the 
half-brother of the present Regent of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
be married to the eldest brother of Prince 
Charles of Denmark. 


his crew to save themselves. 


His sister is to 


Even still more gallant was the defence 
of Fort Gulistan on our Indian Frontier by 
Major Des Voeux, who with a force of 
165 Sikhs defended the fort, which held 
his wife and four children, with their two 
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MAJOR DES VC@EUX. 


nurses, for thirty continuous hours until 
relief arrived. The Major’s little girl— 
@tat. six, took the keenest interest in the 
fight, and one of the nurses tended the 
wounded. 
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Ho! 


Folly in her furbelow 


Is ever gay whate’er befall, 


For even 


ing ball, 


in the winter’s snow 


She routs dull care with fly 





